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LUPRBBALTURS. 


A LETTER. 
From Miss Mary, aged 16, to Miss Ann aged 26. 





I went in my silver and blue 
To the ball—I was really in bloom— 
Tow’'rds me he eagerly flew ; 
Yes, he—my dear Ann, you know whom. 
He spoke of his transports and bliss, 
Indeed, “ he’s a love of a man ;” 
He swore, first by that, then by this— 
Do you think he means any thing, Ann? 


I tried to look simple and meek, 
Whilst I trembled with joy and with fear, 
As his lips murmur’d over my cheek, 
In seeming to whisper my ear. 
He spoke of the long joyous train, 
Whilst rapture leads on the bright van, 
That await those who love not in vain— 
Do you think he meant any thing, Ann? 


Answer. 
My thoughts I will frankly reveal, 
O! scorn not to listen to Ann : 
I think that he meant a great deal, 
Beware of ‘this love of a man.” 
When he speaks of the long trains of bliss, 
That love, in succession, will bring ; 
Dear Mary, just whisper him this— 
That you like them all best ina RING. 
—— 


NAUSCOPIE. 


THE ART OF DISCOVERING THE APPROACH OF VESSELS WHEN ONE HUNDRED 
LEAGUES AND UPWARDS DISTANT. 
Letter from Marat to Mr. Daly.* 

You know, my dear friend, that much of my time has lately been taken up in 
preparing my work upon Light, Fire, &c. for the press ; it is, however, nearly 
completed ; you may, therefore, expect to hear very regularly from me in future 
Mr. Bottineau, whom I mentioned to you in my last letter, has experienced here 
every kind of disappointment. If he be able to raise sufficient money, le ‘pur- 
poses visiting London very shortly, where he is likely to meet with more success; 
for you gentlemen of the British isles will, I am convinced, patronize the dis- 
covery which my friend has made. I, who have made a study of optics, me- 
teors, &c. am, I must confess, somewhat sceptical respecting the science which 
he terms Nauscopie, or the art of discovering vessels and lands at a considerable 
distance ; but the concurring testimony of hundreds of persons, the certificates 
he has obtained from officers of high rank,—all tend to shew that there must be 
truth in his statement; and although he may have been neglected in France, 





I hope, for the honour of science, that a fair trial will be given him in your coun- | 


try, and that he will not be treated as a visionary. Certain it is, that if his art 
should prove to be true, incalculable advantages will be derived from it. 1 have 
seen an officer who resided during six years in the Isle of France, and he assures 
me that the whole population will corroborate the averments made by Mr. Botti- 
neau; but let the latter gentleman speak for himself; the following ts his state- 
ment :—* As early as the vear 1762, holding then an inferior situation in the 
King’s navy, it appeared to me that a vessel approaching land must produce a 
certain effect upon the atmosphere, and cause the approach to be discovered by 
a practized eye even before the vessel itself was visible. After making many 


by order of the Minister shewed that [ had almost always been right in my pre- 
dictions ; and that even when I had announced the approach of a vessel which 
did not actually arrive, it was proved beyond a doubt, that the vessel or vessels | 
in question were foreign ones that had come within two or three days’ sail of the | 
island, and had proceeded to their destination withoat touching at the Isle of | 


| France. ‘Upon one occasion he asserted that a fleet of eleven vessels were | 
| approaching the island ; the announcement caused great alarm, as we anticipated 


an attack {wm the English. A sloop of war was instantly despatched to look 
out ; but before she returned, Mr. Bottineau came to the Governor, and inform- 
ed him that the signs in the atmosphere had disappeared, and that the fleet had 
taken a different direction. Some time after this a vessel arrived here from the | 
East Indies, and reported that she had seen a fleet of eleven vessels sailing to- | 
wards Fort St. William. In fiae, that from the year 1778 till 1782, he had an- 

nounced the arrival of 575 vessels, many of them four days before they hecame | 
visible. The letter terminated thus—* However incredible this discovery may 


| appear, myself and a great many officers, naval and military, must bear testimony | 


to the announcements made by Mr. Bottineau. We cannot treat him as an im- 


SBB. 


atmosphere, of a particular nature, wtsible to every eye, without any difficult 
effort : it is not by the effect of a fortuitous occurrence, that this meteor makes 
its appearance, under such circumstances ; it is, on the contrary, the necesoary 
result of the approach of one vessel] towards another, or towards land. The 
existence of this meteor, and the knowledge of its different modifications, consti- 
tute the certainty and the precision of my announcements. 

If I am asked how it is possible that the approach of a vessel towards land 
can cause any meteor to be engendered in the atmosphere, and what affinity 
exists between two effects so removed; I reply, that I must be excused giving 
an account of the why and the wherefore ; that it is sufficient I have discovered 
the fact, without being obliged to explain the principle. 

Do not even the learned acknowledge that the explanation of meteors is often 
beyond their comprehension? Valmont de Bomarre says, ‘“ Almost all meteors 
present, in the mechanism of their formation, considerable difficulties, pro- 
found mysteries, which all the knowledge of philosophers has not yet been able 
to penetrate.” 

After this avowal, it certainly is not my province to explain what the most 


postor, Or as a visionary. We have had ocular demonstration for so many years, | learned men declare to be inexplicable. 


and in no instance has any vessel reached the island, the approach of which he | 


had not predicted ; those which did approach, but did not touch the island, were | conceal 


in most casee proved to be foreign vessels.’ A short time after this letter had | 
been despatched—(this letter, I am certain, reached the office of M. de Castries, 
but, I am also certain, was never perused by him)—I determined to return to 
my native country, and accordingly took my passage on board one of his Ma- | 





certain whether the effect produced on the atmosphere, when a vessel ap- 

proaches, would be somewhat similar, as regards the approach of one vessel | 
towards another, and, to my great delight, I perceived it to be the same, although 
less powerful ; but my eyes had now become so practised, that not once, during 
the voyage, did I make a mistake. I announced to Captain Dufour the approach | 


jesty’s vessels, commanded by Captain Dufour. I felt somewhat anxious to as- | 





of twenty-seven vessels, while proceeding to our destination ; but what afforded | 
me more heartfelt satisfaction than my previous observations, namely, certain | 
appearances in the skies wher a vessel approaches land, the observer being on 
shore—or similar appearances when one vessel approaches another; yet, in my | 
opinion, to be able to discover land from a vessel by the same phenomenon, long | 
before itis in sight, is, if possible, of infinitely greater advantage to navigation. | 
Upon one oceasion I told Captain Dufour, that we were not more than thirty | 
leagues from some land. ‘This he denied to be possible ; however, upon looking | 
attentively to his reckoning, he was compelled to acknowledge that he was in 
error, and immediately altered his course. 1 discovered land three times during 
the voyage, once at the distance of 150 leagues. On the 13th June, 1784, I | 
landed at L’Orient, and instantly proceeded to Paris. My applications to the | 
Mmister to obtain an audience, were not attended to; and the only answer I 
obtained from the Officer of Marines was, that my memorial was under consider- | 
ation. Abbé Fontenay, the Editor of the Mercure de France, having heard of 
my pretended discovery, without even asking to see my certificates, signed by the 
Governor of the Isle of France, and all the officers in garrison there, thought | 
proper to turn my discovery into ridicule, and affirmed that it was not ‘ ships at 
sea, but castles in the air,’ I had found out. In this state does the affair remain ; | 
and all I can add is, that should vexation and disappointment terminate my exist- 
ence before I can explain my discovery, the world will probably be deprived, for | 
some time, of an art that would have done honour to the 18th century.” 

Such, my dear friend, is the account M. Bottineau has given me ; he has also 
explained the phenomenon which, he assures me, in order to understand perfect- 
ly, oaly requires being on the sea shore for a few hours, and that in Jess than a 
week I should understand his art as well as himself. As my poor friend looks 
very ill, lam afraid he will not be able to visit England, the only resource, he 
says, that is left to him. Mr. Moore, who has been studying medicine here for 
some time, leaves Paris this evening for London, and will take charge of this 
letter. I have not time to explain to you the phenomenon perceived in the at- 
mosphere when a vessel approaches land, &c. but I will give you all the explana- 





observations, I thought I could discover a particular appearance before the vessel 
came in sight; sometimes I was right, but more frequently wrong; so that at 
the time I gave up all thoughts of success. In 1764 I was appointed to a situa- 


tion in the Isle of France ; while there, having much leisure time, I again betook | C . 
myself to my favourite observations. Here the advantages I possessed were | make more than one trial. When I have sent you the explanation you will be 


much greater than before. First, the clear sky and pure atmosphere, at certain 
periods of the day, were favourable to my studies, and as fewer vessels came to 
the island, I was less liable to error than was the case off the coast of France, 
where vessels are continually passing, some of which may never arrive in sight, 
although the indications I allude to may have been witnessed by me. I had not 
been more than six months upon the island when | became confident that my 


discovery was certain, and all that was requisite was to acquire more experience, | 
and then Nauscome would become a real science. As the officers in the island } The undersigned, chief officer of engineers uf the king in the Isle of France, 


led an idle life, they were frequently on the shore looking through their glasses 
to discover when a vessel was arriving from Europe. I frequently laid wagers 
that a vessel was arriving one, two, and even three days before she was actually 
in sight, and as I was very seldom wrong, I gained a considerable sum of money 
The officers attributed my success to a peculiar power of vision I possessed ; 
but then again, they were quite puzzled on reflecting that although they used 
glasses, I never employed any. In 1780, I wrote to the Minister of Marine, 
Marechal de Castries, announcing my discovery. In his answer, he instructed 
the Governor of the island to enter my announcements of arrivals in a private 


register for two years at least. On the 15th Mav, 1782, my observations com- | Ment of the pleasure and agreeable surprise I have experienced from your con- | 
On the 16th May I announced to the Governor that three vessels were | tinued and certain announces _ I advise you to cultivate this science which will 
Orders were immediately given to the vigies ;+ their glasses | prove of immense benefit. ‘The remarks of a few idle persons must not deter 


menced. 
near the island. 
were turned to the direction 1 had pointed out. Their declaration was—‘ No 
vessel in sight.’ 
just appeared above the horizon. 


the 20th a third was visible to the naked eye. Viscount de Souillac sent for me 


on the last day, and made me an offer of 10,000 livres, anda pension of 1,200 | 
livres a-year, on the part of government, if I would disclose my secret; but | 


not conceiving the remuneration sufficient, I declined accepting the offer. Vis- 
count de Souillac, some months after, wrote to M. de Castries: he stated that 
I had made the surprising discovery of a new art,—that of being able to observe 


the arrival of vessels 100, 150, and even 200 leagues distant ; that for more | 
than fifteen years I had regularly predicted the arrival of vessels, sometimes | 


three or four days before they could be seen with a glass ; that the register kept 


a 


* The contents of this letter and the accompanyitg certificates are so extraordinary 
and startling, that we deem it expedient to reprint the substance of a note prefixed to 
the translation of another letter from Marat to 
this Magazine for the past year, by the gentieman in possession of copies taken by him- 
self from the origina! autographs. He was a detenu, and in the year 1806 resided on 
his parole at Brussels, It being at that period a fashion among French ladies to col- 
ied ae eraphs, Madame Guilleminot, sister-in-law to the general of that name, ap- 
pate ply n Napoleon, with whom she was intimate, for a few signatures of ce- 
Basie, be _ he princess mentioned the request to Cambaceres, Chancellor of the 
was eetnnde 4 alirection an immense package of letters from the state paper office 
was emplo red hog Madame Guilleminot. From these the gentleman before mentioned 
ib ean ene phe ha a selection, receiving at the same time permission to copy, for 
> nee rs ete as he might think fit. He transcribed several hundreds, and among 
he presence f ee Paamoted in the present number on the subject of Nauscopie. 
Attributed oes ee documents mm the state paper office is partially, perhaps, to be 
quent wae tnyet tessness of the Bureau Noir of the police, but chiefly to the fre- 
waaded ¢ “< ~ papers of mdividuals during the Revolution. Many of the letters 
were origin: id _ aa de Guilleminot had not passed through the post-office; they 
will be quaiah oa an 2 defaced by erasures and interlineations. Our ensuing numbers 
t Office C ~ with a selection from among the most interesting of the mess, 
ers whose duty it is to look out fur vessels approaching the islands 


Daly, published in the May number of 


On the 17th the rigies informed the Governor that a ship had | n 
On the 18th a second came in sight, and on | England; and had it not been for Isabella of Castille, who encouraged this cele- 


tion in my power in my next letter and very possibly it may enable you, who 
have sc many opportunities of visiting the coast, to ascertain whether the art of 
Nauscopie be one of those sublime discoveries that do honour to the genius of 
man. For myself, if I could couveniently visit the sea shore, I would certainly 


| able to judge for yourself—and do not act as the Abbé Fontenay, for one of your 
| poets has said wisely, that “* There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
| dreamt of in our philosophy.”” Adicu. Marar. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[No. I. isa letter from the Governor of the Isle of France to the Marshal de 
| Castries, speaking in unqualified terms of the discovery. ] 
No. IL. 


certifies, that Mr. Bottineau has, at different periods, announced to me the arrival 
| of more than a hundred vessels, scarcely without ever being mistaken ; that he 
announced these vessels two, three, and even four days before the coast signals ; 
and moreover, that he stated when there was only one, or when there were se- 
veral vessels. Signed GENU, 
Do. Tresonp, Colonel of Infantry. 


16th November, 1780. 
No. Ii. 
I cannot refuse my testimony to truth, and I give this certificate in acknowledg- 


you. When Christopher Columbus proposed his discovery, he w as treated asa 
madman by John the Second, king of Portugal, and Henry the Eighth, king of 


brated Genoese, America would not perhaps have yet been discovered. 

This example and a thousand others, show how imprudent it 1s to withhold 
one’s judgment, on points of fact in systems founded on astronomy or philosophy. 
I am persuaded that Nature possesses a thousand secrets which are still hidden 
from us. z 

Signed Le Bras DE VILLEVIDERNE, 

The King’s Attorney-General of the Isle of France. 

5th November, 1781. 

No. IV 

We, Commissary-General of the navy in this port certify, that having wished 
totry whether Mr. Bottineau really possessed the talent of announcing (before 
the usual observers placed upon the mountains, ) the vessels that arrive here, and 
having desired him to inform us in writing of his predictions, he has announced 
to us within six months, one hundred and nine vessels, one, two, three, or four 
days before the signals were made from the mountains, and in this number he | 
only was twice mistaken ; moreover, he explained these errors by contrary winds 
or the currents. We have also to acknowledge, and not without great astonish- 
ment, that his art extends so far as to inform me whether there was one, or there | 
were several in the vicinity of the Isle, and if they were together or separated. | 

; Signed Me.is 





Port Louis, 16th May, 1782 
Bottineau’s Explanation of Nauscome, alluded to in Marat’s Letter 
Nauscopie is the art of ascertaining the approach of vessels, or being on a | 
vessel, the approach to land at a very great distance. This knowledge neither | 
results from the undulation of the waves, nor from quick sight, nor from a par- 
ticular sensation, but simply from observing the horizon, which bears upon it 
certain signs indicative of the approach of vessels, or land 
When a vessel approaches land, or another vessel, a meteor appears in the } 


The meteors of which I am speaking, although manifesting its effects, may 
its principle ; and notwithstanding my discovery, does not the 


exist. 


However, the study of twenty years seem to have given me a night to reason 


upon a subject that has become so familiar to me; and the following is my 
| Opinion upon this head. 


The vast expanse of water forms an immense abyss, in which substances of 


every kind are continually entering. ‘The enormous number of animals, fishes, 
| birds, vegetable and mineral productions, which are decomposed in the vast body 
of water, produce a continual fermentation of matter, which abounds in spirit of 
salt, oil, sulphur, bitumen, &c. The presence of these gases is sufficiently 
| apparent, from the smel! and disagreeable taste of sea-water. These gases, 
closely united with the sea-water, remain stationary so long as the waters are 


quiet and not disturbed ; or they may only experience a slight internal agitation 
which is manifested externally ina small degree. But when the water is put in 
motion by stormy weather, or by an active mass which passes over its surface 
with violence and rapidity (a vessel for instance) then the volatile vapours that 
are inclosed within the bosom of the deep, escape and rise in smoke (fumée), 
composing a vast envelope around the vessel. As the vessel advances, the 


| envelope advances with it, increasing every instant hy fresh emanations. These 


emanations are so many small particular clouds, which by degrees joining each 
other, form a kind of cloud (nappe), that projects forwards, one extremity of 
which touches the vessel, while the other extremity advances to a considerable 
distance. This train of vapours is not on that account visible ; it escapes ob- 
servation by the transparency of its parts, and it is lost among the other fluids 
that compose the atmosphere : but as soon as the vessel reaches a eitcumference, 
in which it meets with other homogeneous vapours, such as those which escape 
from the earth, one perceives, on a sudden, that cloud (nappe), until then so 
limpid and subtle, acquire consistence and colour, by the mixing of the two 
opposed columns. ‘The change commences at the prolonged extremities, which, 
by contact unite, are strengthened and coloured ; and then, every, minute, as 
the vessel alvances, the change is graduated, gains the centre, and at length the 
engrainement being complete, the phenomenon becomes more manifest, and the 
vessel appears 

Such, in a few words, is the revelation of the cause and the effects of a phe- 
nomenon, which, however wonderful it may be, accords, notwithstanding, with 
physical notions. 

Whatever cause may be assigned for this phenomenon. it is quite certain that 
it is the infallible sateliite of a vessel ; and that, in consequence of its prolonged 
form, it manifests itself to the eyes, one, two, three, four, tive, and even six days 
before the vessel itself, according to the state of the weather, and the nature of 
the obstacles it meets with. When the vessel sails with a fair wind (en poupe), 
and mects with no obstacle, the phenomenon possesses its greatest celerity ; 
and, arriving several days before the vessel, it affords the observer the means of 
announcing the presence of a vessel at a considerable distance ; but when the 
vessel mects with contrary winds, it will be understood that this circumstance 
must have a great influence on the progress of the phenomenon. On this ac- 
count I state that the phenomenon sometimes appears four or five days before 
the vessel, and sometimes only one day. ‘This detect of uniformity in the appa- 
rition results from the greater or less impediment it meets with 

It wil! naturally be supposed that there may be weather when the phenomenon 
cannot show itself before the vessel : for instance, in a violent gale, which ap- 
pears, at first sight, capable of carrying away the phenomenon—even dissipating, 
and entirely destroying it. This, however, is not the case. The most im- 
petuous wind only retards the apparition of the phenomenon, without destroying 
it. But when the vessel has reached a certain distance from land, then the phe- 
nomenon has acquired so much consistence, that it overcomes the efforts of the 
strongest winds, which, though they agitate it, still leave some parts which they 
cannot wholly disperse. 

The whole of my science consists in being able to follow the apparition of 
this meteor, and distinguish its character, in order not to confound it with other 
clouds in the atmosphere, and which are not to be attended to. In order to 
make these observations, neither telescopes nor mathematical instruments are 
required ; the eyes alone are sufficient 

It is not even necessary to be upon the coast; where the horizon of the sea 
can be discovered, the observer can announce the arrival of vessels 

The cloudy mass does not present itself suddenly, and with all its character. 
The first appearance is equivocal, and only puts the observer upon his guard, who 
then can commence his study, without being in haste, to certify the vessel is 
arriving ' but, by degrees, the forms are developed, the colours assume a certain 
tone, the volume acquires consistence, so that the Nawscopre can no longer 
doubt that a vessel is behind ; because these forms and these developements are 
such, that they can only belong to this kind of vapours. 

As the vessel advances, the meteor extends, and becomes consistent. From 
the moment I became familiar with this singular analogy, I never failed seeing 
my announces followed with complete success ; and this punctuality caused the 
great astonishment mentioned in my certificates, &c. from the governor, officers, 
and inhabitants. Convinced of the effect, but not understanding the cause, they 





| could not conceive that a science existed which could give to man a fore-know- 


ledge of events so distant, with respect to time and place. The people attri- 
buted these operations to the power of magic ; the better informed ascribed 
them to chance. Nothing, however, is more natural than this principle, which 
has astonished every one, and concerning which, s0 much incredulity will be 
manifested throughout Europe Bortrineav 
Note by the Translator 

The Gazette de France mentions this discovery ; and Abbé Des Fontaines 
wrote several articles upon the subject; but the public mind was at that period 
so absorbed in matters of political importance, that the unfortunate Mr Bot- 


tincau was neglected ; and a letter from Marat, at the dawn of the French Re- 
volution, merely states that Bottineau had died. The different biographical 
dictionaries we have consulted, make no mention of him 

—= 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
To write an anonymous letter is ungentlemanly : o! that there can be no 
doubt—nay more, it is mean—dastardly—skulking—cepraved! But what could 
Ido’ Colonel Plinth was about to marry his cook 


To write an anonymous letter is degrading, to say the least; it would require 
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the skill of a Sophist to render it justifiable—perhaps ; and yet when Colonel 
Plinth was going to marry his cook—— 

A vixen—a perfect Saracen of a woman behind his back ; and he aman of 
nice honour—who had gained golden laurels at Seringapatam—an aide-de- 
camp to Sir David Baird—my friend! The intelligence had come like a thun- 
-der-bolt. 

To write an anonymous letter, except under the most imperative circumstan- 
ces, is unquestionably atrocious. I felt that, even posited as | was,—with the 
most benevolent intentions,—conscience—my conscience, as a gentleman and 
an officer, would hesitate to approve of it. paused—I determined to weigh 
the matter well ;—but the conviction fell upon me like an avalanche that not 
a moment was to be lost !—Colonel Plinth was on the eve of marrying his 
cook 

Rebecca Moggs! And he my brother-in-law—the widowed husband of my 
sainted sister—a K. C. B.—a wearer of four medals, two crosses, and the order 
of the golden fleece—a man who had received the thanks of Parliament—the 
written approbation of my Lord Clive—two freedoms in gold boxes !—a man 
who, had he nobly fell on the ramparts of Tippoo’s capital, would have been 
taken home in rum, and buried in St. Paul's. 

His fragment—his living remains—(for he possessed only one organ ofa sort 
—having lost a leg, an arm, an eye and a nostri!)—had resolved on what I con- 
sidered a sort of demi-post-mortem match, with—what ? 

A blowsy, underhung menial, whose only merit consisted in cooking tulliga- 
tawny, and rubbing with a soft fat palm the wounded ancle of his partially effi- 
cient leg ;—the offspring of a Sepoy pioneer, whom my lovely and accomplish- 
ed sister had taken from the breast of her dead mother (the woman—a camp- 
follower—treceived an iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo’s guerilla troops 
in the jungle)—one whom Evadne had brought up, with maternal care, in her 

Aitchen ;—a scullion!—And such a one to be Colonel Plinth’s wife—to take 
‘the place of Evadne! Good God ! 

To write an anonymous letter is rather revolting ; much may be said against 
it; it is one’s dernier resort: stillit has its advantages—and why neglect them? 
—Had Colonel Plinth not been what he was—were he but a casual acquaintance 
or a mere friend—then indeed 

But he was my brother-in-law—my brother in arms—in a word Colonei 
Plinth. 

Had he been a man who would listen to reason—who was open to conviction 
—to whom one might venture to speak—why really 

But he was hot as curry ;—yet not deficient in sense ; but dreadfully opinion- 
ated-—tetchy—easily susceptible of feeling himself insulted—careful as to keep- 
ing his pistol-case in such a state as to be ready at a moment's notice—a being 
inflamed in body, soul, and complexion, by the spices and sun of the burning 
East. 

To remonstrate with him would have been absurd; he would have cut me 
down with his crutch :—he had amassed three thousand a-year. 

Under such circumstances—conscious of his infatuation, I ceased to waver : 
the end sanctified the means ; and I wrote him an anonymous letter. 

She, of course, would make a point of having children—and then where were 
mv ernectations t 

Evadne, my sister, had never been a mother : the colonel was the only Plinth 
in the universe; and, posited as I was—Evadne being the link—I naturally had 
expectations. 

To say nothing of being nine years my senior, he was a wreck—a fiery wreck, 
full of combustibles, burning gradually to the water's edge. 

The sun of his happiness, would, as I felt, set for ever, the moment he mar- 
ried such a creature as Moggs—innately vulgar—repulsive—double chinned— 
tumid—protuberant— 

Social festivity was every thing to Colonel Plinth: but who would dine with 
him, if his ci-devant cook were to carve !—Evadne’s adopted—Larry the trum- 
peter’s love !—J couldn't. 

Therefore, under a sense of overwhelming duty to Colonel Plinth, I wrote 
him an anonymous letter. 

Every precaution was taken: the hand was disguised—the paper such as I 
had never used ; and, to crown all, I dropped the important document in a dis- 
tant and very out-uf-the way post-office. 

Conscious of perfect security—animated by the cause I had espoused, I played 
away upon him, from my masked battery, with prodigious vehemence. Reserve 
was out of the question; in an anonymous letter, the writer, of course, speaks 
out :—this is its great advantage. I took a rapid review of his achievements— 
I recalled the accomplished Evadue to his mind’s eye—I contrasted her with his 
present intended :—Larry the trumpeter figured in, and the forcible expression 
as to Cesar’s wife was not forgotten. I rebuked—I argued—I ridiculed—I 
scorned :—lI appealed to his pride—I mentioned his person. .I bade him consult 
a cheval glass, and ask himself if the reflection were that of a would-be bride- 
groom. I told him how old he was—what the Indian army would think—in 
short, the letter carried upon the face of it the perfect conviction of a thirty- 
two pounder. Here and there I was literally ferocious. 

I dined alone that day, and was taking my wine in the coimnplacent conscious- 
ness of having done all in my power, when Colonel Plinth knocked. Of course 
I knew his knock : it was always violent ; but on this occasion rather less so 
than usual. I felt flurried: he ascended, my accurate ear detected a strange 
footstep on the stair. Hastily pouring out and gulphing down a bumper, I con- 
vtrived to rally before my friend entered. 

Commonly his countenance was turbid—billowy—rufous—the red sea ina 
storm ;—now it was stony—pale—implacable : he was evidently white hot with 
~wrath. His eye—usually lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge—was cold— 
clear—icy ; his look froze me—I had seen him thus before—in the breach at 
Seringapatam. 

‘His salute was alarmingly courteous; he begged leave to introduce a friend 
—Baron Cahvoz, a noble Swede in the Prussian service. Never before had 
-I beheld such a martinet :—where could Plinth have picked him up ? 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed his concern at making so valua- 
ble an acquaintance as that of Major Mocassin under such infelicitous circum- 
stances. Colonel Plinth had been insulted : but as I had so long been his most 
valued friend—as we had fought and bled on the same fields—as those arms (his 











» right and my left) which had been so often linked together, were mouldering, 


side by side, inthe same grave—as I was his brother-in-law, Colonel Plinth 
would accept of the amplest possible apology :—with any other man than Major 
Mocassin, Colonel Plinth would have gone to extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech ; but at its conclusion some sort of an in- 
quiry staggered from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predicament: would he be so good as to 
explain! 

n reply, the Baron hinted that I must be conscious of having written Colonel 
Plinth a letter. 

Fearing that Plinth’s suspicions had been aroused, and that this was a ruse to 
‘trap me into a confession—remembering my precautions—and feeling sure that 
‘nothing could, by any possibility, be brought home to me, unless I turned trai- 

i to myself—I denied the imputation point blank! Indeed, what else could 
do? 


Colonel Plinth uttered an exclamation of bitter contempt, and hobbled towards 
ithe door. 


Baron Cahooz handed me his card :—nothing further could be dene :—he | 


accourt with her late husband, on the very morning of the marriage. Pecuniary 

motives may perhaps have influenced the fair one in giving her hand on that oc- 

casion to the Gallant Major’s more fortunate rival.” A. W.A. 
—— 


CHESS-CLUBS, AND CHESS-PLAYERS, BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN. 


The sports and games of different nations have frequently been recorded by 
pains-taking compilers, with divers sage and profound disquisitions as to their 
effect on national character. Perhaps they ought to be considered, rather, as 
showing what that character is, than 9s an operating cause in forming it; but it 
is certain, that national amusements vary in different degrees of civilization, and 
that there could scarcely be a state of society in which gladiators and operas 
would be equally popular. Our pastimes, therefore, are a sort of criterion by 
which to judge of our progress in refinement ; and he must be brainless indeed, 
who does not admit chess to be one of the best and most rational games ever 
invented, and of course, that its general extension is matter of high congratulation. 
For the history of the game and sundry anecdotes thereof—some of them not 
over probable—if there be apy one unacquainted with such lore, let him go to 
the chronicles of the writers on chess ; at present our intention is to shew the 
high point to which the study of the game has been raised, and the number and 
importance of the present generation of chess-players. 

In the various cigar divans and coffee-houses throughout the metropolis, many 
respectable players are to be met with; there too, one frequently sees an old 
fellow take up his regular position for the evening in a padded arm-chair by the 
tire-side, with the chess-board laid out before him, ready, like the knights of old, 
to challenge all comers. Night after night there he sits, in ludicrous relaxation, 
smoking cigars, drinking coffee, and playing chess with indefatigable zeal. Most 
of the literary institutions, as the London, the Russell, the Western Scientific, 
&c. have dedicated a room to chess, which forms no small attraction to many of 
the subscribers, and as they are in the habit of continually meeting together, the 
number of tolerable players is greatly on the increase. ‘There are also several 
private clubs, the members of which meet at each other's houses; besides éhe 
club par excellence, which is considered a paramount authority in all matters 
connected with the science. 

The London club meets at Tom's Coffee-House, Cornhill ; its rooms are open 
every week-day, and the annual subscription is three guineas ; the members com- 
monly play fer some trifling stake, seldom more than a shilling or half-crown, and 
this practice, I think, is not a bad one, as it makes beginners less eager to play 
with older hands, or, if they should be so aspiring, the veteran tactician, though 
he can gain no honour, is sure, at least, to pocket the siller for his trouble. The 
rules of the London Club are very generally referred to; they are the same as 
prevail among all European nations, with two exceptions ; one is in the mode of 
castling. In Italy this movement is allowed greater latitude than with us, and the 
difference in many openings, particularly in some, the gambits, is very material ; 
it is generally considered a superior method to our own, but I think it renders 
some attacks too powerful, and so far destroys the balance of the game. In Italy 
also they do not allow you to take a pawn en passant on its first move ; even with 
us this was a question, until Phillidor gave his authority in its favour, since which 
time it has been settled beyond dispute as the uniform practice. A great many 
good players, in the common sense of the term, rendezvous at Tom's, but the 
most celebrated are Messrs. Lewis, M‘Donald, Keene, &c., especially the former 
who is a professed teacher of the game, and ranks high as an author, both for 
his own works and his translations of foreign writers. 

Every one has heard of the match between the London and Edinburgh Clubs, 
which bid fair to rival in lengthiness the siege of Troy ; five games in five years 
is what some people might call slow, and in my opinion, the London Club had 
better have resigned the silver cup to their rivals before the fated time expired. 
There seems to beno intention of undertaking another such enterprize in order to 
redeem the honour of England ; but there is, at least, the satisfaction of knowing 
we were beaten by no unworthy antagonists. 

The Edinburgh Club is a highly respectable body, consisting of seventy-five 
members, of whom Dr. Donaldson is the chieftain; next in rank, are Messrs. 
Crawfurd and Murray,—cum multis alits, whom the trump of fame has not 
heralded so loudly. ‘They meet for the present in a boarding-house in St. An- 
drew’s Square, but this arrangement is, | believe, only temporary. ‘Their rules 
of play are the same as in the London Club; in both, the mode of election is by 
ballot, and visitors must be introduced by a member; there is an exception in 
Edinburgh on this point in favour of officers of the garrison or of ships of war in 
the road. Theclub meets every week-day from eleven to eleven; it has been 
established about ten years. Soon after its formation, a Dr. Berry presented it 
witha medal to be worn by the best player,—a proud distinction in the eye of a 
chess-worshipper, far superior to the badge of Waterloo, or the decoration of 








the three days. Whether the provincial towns of Scotland have taken example 
by the metropolis, I do mot know ; in England there are many societies of the 
kind, particularly in Liverpool, where the devotion to the game is highly merito- 
rious ; so general is this: feeling among the citizens, that chess problems have 
long occupied a corner in a lively well-written periodical. But what a falling off 
occurs, when we come in parliamentary phrase *‘ to consider the state of Ire- 
land ;” there is no club in Dublin nor elsewhere that] am aware of, and the 
number of respectable private players is certainly below par; the Irish, in fact, 
are engaged in a more absorbing game—they use real bishops instead of ivdry 
ones ; like Don John, of Austria, they play chess with men. 

If we cross to France, we find the game little practised except in Paris, where 
achess-board may occasionally be met with 4s a variation to the wearisome 
everlasting dominos. Few spectacles, I think, are more humiliating, than to 
see a rational being sit night after night for hours together playing gratis at do- 
minus! But the head-quarters of chess are in the Café de la Regence, which is 
frequented by a number of professors and amateurs, the greater part of whom 
will readily play with any stranger, though some are more fastidious. They 
have always a small stake of a franc or halfa franc on the game, many of them 
turning their skill to good account when they meet inferior artists. ‘They move 
in general with great rapidity, at least, until repeated defeats render them more 
cautious. I remember a gentleman, with the ribbon of the Legion of Honour at 
his button-hole, assigning as the cause of my success against him, the great slow- 
ness with which I moved, though we managed to get through seven games in 
| two hours anda half! The professors who reckon their skill at chess among the 

ways and means of providing for current expenses, are very anxious to maintain 
their reputation, and explain away an unfortunate checkmate by all sorts of ex- 
cuses. A friend of mine, who is what the fancy cail ‘*a tough customer,” had 
| beaten one of these gentry two successive games, for the loss of which the pro- 
fessor ingeniously accounted in a variety of ways, and began a fresh attack with 
undiminished ardour; but when a third checkmate had dashed his hopes, 
| one would have thought the force of excuses could no further go: the French- 
| man, however, was far from that opinion; he turned to the spectators, and ran 
| over with great volubility, a list of the accidents which had conspired against 
| him :—the lights were bad and he could not see; he had mistaken a bishop for 
| a knight; the noise of the Café had confused him; in short, he had lost the 
| game from any and every cause but want of skill. ‘Je ne manque pas du ta- 
| Fenty” he exclaimed with great vehemence of gesture, and as long as the by- 
standers would listen, he continued repeating the strain of excuses, invariably 
| winding up with his favourite salvo, ** Mats je ne manque pas du talent—de tout 
| —de tout—de tout,” 
This Café was the resort of Phillidor, and contains a portrait of him presented | 











know of, is one published by Stein, which is rather scarce ; the Germans love a 
dissertation, and Mynheer Stein has favored us with a parallel between the art 
of chess and the art of war, which on a wet day in a country inn, with no one to 
talk to and nothing else to do, might be very decent reading. 

Phillidor’s great work, the “ Analysis of Chess,” is of the highest merit; his 
management of pawns is allowed to be unrivalled, and though several of his po- 
sitions have been successfully attacked by the Modenese and others, there is no 
one whose name is so completely identified with the game on which his reputa- 
tion is found. There is also a“ Star in the East,” which a young player if he be 
a wise man will assuredly follow ; it is Stamma, a Syrian by birth, and the con- 
temporary of Phillidor; there are few treatises more useful than his for begin- 
ners. Of our English authors, Sarrat may be considered the standard; in the 
match between London and Edinburgh, his book was agreed on as a work of re- 
ference : next to this, Mr. Lewis’s ‘‘ Progressive Lessons on Chess,” is certainly 
the best of modern date. It is divided into two parts, one for beginners, the other 
for more advanced players, and contains a complete anatomy of the principal 
opapings, modes of attack and defence, methods of check-mating with certain 
pieces, &c. together with a number of games actually played by himself or other 
first-rate artists. This gentleman has also published a small work, called 
“Elements of Chess ;’’ and has translated several of the foreign writers. 
There are a variety of translations, treatises, and essays on particular games, by 
Bingham, Cunningham, Walker, &c. too numerous to mention here : for begin- 
ners, I should recommend the above works of Sarrat and Lewis, that of Starmma, 
and the octavo edition of Phillidor. 

An opinion very commonly prevails, that chess cannot be learmed from books ; 
and perhaps it cannot from books alone : but that the study of the best writers on 
the science, will not be of use to a learner, is an idea I hold to be utterly absurd. 
What reason can there be why the results of other men’s brains should not be 
available in chess as in other things! If, indeed, a person learns a set of moves 
by rote, and starts with no other stock in trade, he can hardly expect tu succeed 
against the worst player, who depends on his own resources. Such a noodle, 
neither books nor any thing else, will ever convert into an artist. It is extraor- 
dinary, too, what false notions people have of their own in skill. A man who, in 
his own confined circle, can find ‘*no enemy to fight withal,” fancies he is in- 
vincible ; and I have frequently been daunted by a reputation, which a single 
game has proved to be utterly unmerited. 

Some years ago, Mr. Kempelen’s chess automaton excited universal attention ; 
it was so incredible, that functions manifestly intellectual could be performed by 
a machine, that every one was convinced there was an imposture ; yet so inge- 
nious were the means of deception, that no one could form any plausible theory 
by which to explain the juggle. ‘The whole plan is now completely laid 
open, and may be found in Sir David Brewster’s work on Natural Magic - 
the details cannot but gratify the curious, from their extreme and artful in- 
genuity. 

A great singularity relating to the game, is the fact stated by a Parisian lec- 
turer, that maniacs, or, rather, persons afflicted with monomania, have been 
known to play chess with the same skill as when perfectly sane ! 

The preference which Franklin gives to cards over chess, can only be conei- 
dered a piece of special pleading intended to display the ingenuity of the advo- 
cate. Chess is not merely a pastime :—-to excel in it, requires the habitual ex- 
ercise of powers of combining and calculating to as great a degree as in the study 
of the mathematics ; andif these last are cultivated by many, not for the practi- 
cal use to be made of them in after-life, but solely for the habits of reasoning they 
tend to produce, why should not chess be encouraged with the same views, and 
with the additional advantage of amusing while it instructs?’ There is no danger 
that it will lead to gambling, and still less to other excesses. Chess players, in 
fact, have long formed a temperance society, whose members religiously confine 
themselves to coffee and cigars: and though there are many who think cards an 
abomination, yet chess has ever been excepted from the rigid interdict of the 
most fastidious puritan. It must be admitted, however, that it frequently affects 
the temper unfavourably : there is an intellectual inferiority in defeat, extremely 
galling to some minds, which often gives rise to feelings of hatred and dislike, 
almost incredible. ‘The following is a remarkable instance; and the reader 
may be assured that it is no fiction, but actually occurred to a relation of my 
own. 

During the war in India, by which the Company’s territories were extended so 
far beyond their hopes, by the talents of the extraordinary men who conducted 
their affairs, the number of adventurers to the East was enormous; but as the 
fatigue of military duties destroyed a greater part, and as India was really at that 
time an advantageous lottery to those who could bear the climate, cadets fre- 
quently returned in a few years with fortunes of considerable amount, and re- 
cruits in abundance were always to be found ready and willing to serve the Com- 
pany and themselves. Among others, Mr. S., a gentleman of the north of Ire- 
land. started as a surgeon in the army, and after various mishaps and disappoint- 
ments, found himself, soon after his arrival, attached to the regiment of 
foot, then forming part of an encampment in the Carnatic. By some means he 
beame acquainted with General W., the second in command, who had the repu- 
tation of being a first-rate chess-player. In India chess is a favourite game ; and 
no sooner was it discovered that S. was a good player, than he received an invi- 
tation to a trial of skill. ‘The first evening he obtained a slight advantage ; but, 
though probably a little chagrined at the result, nothing could be more cordial 
than the manner in which Gen. W. repeated his invitation. They soon became 
constant players, especially as the officers and aid-de-camps of the General's 
staff appeared to have little knowledge of the games, and were glad to be re- 
relieved from the disagreeable duty of playing with the certainty of being beaten. 
Whether it was that S. had been out of practice before, or whether he got into 
the General's mode of play, it so happened that, after a time the account of win- 
ning and losing stood considerably in his favour; but this appeared rather to ex- 
cite and animate his opponent, who declared, in the true spirit of chess philoso- 
phy, that the interest of the game was greatest when the opponent was most for- 
midable. At length S. thought he perceived a slight change in the General's 
manner—he was less friendly and social—te chess he seemed to have become 
quite indifferent—seldom expressing a wish to play, and when reminded of an ex- 
change, for which Mr. S was anxious, and to effect which Gen. W. had assured 
him he would use his interest, he now returned a vague and evasive answer, a6 
if it were merely a matter of official routine. It was quite evident that Othello’s 
occupation was gone ; and it was natural to suppose that the General, who was 
a proud man, with something of the old school about him, felt he had carried his 
familiarity with so young an officer rather too far, and took this method of shew- 
ing him he was to fall back into the ranks. 

5S. was not a man to thrust his acquaintance on any one: he had the sensitive 
pride which an adventurer, without fortune or connexions, so naturally feels, and 
met the newly-assumed stateliness of his commanding officer with the formal de- 
ference of military discipline. The distance between them increased every 
day , they never met except on duty, and then as perfect strangers, until at 
length the feeling on the General’s part appeared to have deepened into invete- 
vate dislike. Whatever report S. made, he invariably neglected ; he spoke 
slightingly of him before the other officers ; and once, on giving a general invita- 
tion to the regiment, omitted his name in the most marked manner. 

At length a circumstance occurred, which S. could not overlook. The rainy 
season being at an end, the troops were put on active service ; an attack was 
planned on a neighbouring town of some consequence, and the command of the 
detachment entrusted to General W. It was in expeditions of this kind that the 
great prizes of the Indian lottery most frequently turned up ; and the 
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hoped the friend whom I might honour on the occasion would see him as early as | by his son. A treatise (Traite des Amateurs) was published some years ago by | ment considered it a fortunate circumstance tbat they formed part of the troops 


possible, in order to expedite the necessary arrangements. 
I made a Jast effort. Advancing towards the door, where Plinth stood, I beg- 
ged to protest that I was mystified—that he must be labouring under a mistake. 
“A mistake !’’ shouted he in that tremendons tone, which for a moment had 
once appalled the tiger-hearted Tippoo—* A mistake, Major Mocassin ! There’s 
no mistake, sirrah! Will you deny your own hand writing?” 
So saying he threw the letter in my face and retired, followed by Cahooz— 
In another moment the veil was torn asunder. Having never before attempted 
an anonymous letter, and acting under the influence of confirmed habit, I had 


-concluded the fatal epistle, without disguise, in my customary terms :—‘‘ Yours, 


ever, Joun Mocassin ! !” 
NOTE. 

The foregoing paper was drawn up and sent to his cousin in Kentucky by 
Major Mocassin, a few hours after Colonel Plinth and Baron Cahooz had quitted 
him. On the inside of the envelope appears the following :—‘*’Tis now mid- 
night—Rear Admiral Jenkinson has settled every thing with the Baron, to their 
a satisfaction : we areto be onthe ground by six in the morning. 

After considerable research we have discovered two announcements in the 
public prints which form valuable appendages to Major Mocassin’s document. 
The first extract is from a London journal published in 1819, the second from a 
Bath paper of two years later date. 

No. I. 

* Yesterday at his own residence in Wimpule St., by special licence, Colonel 
Plinth, K. C. B. to Rebecca Louisa Moggs, a native of Masulipatam. The 
Gallant Colonel went through the ceremony with his only remaining arm in 
a sling,—having a few hours before exchanged shots—both of which took effect— 
with Major Mocassin.” 

No. II 

“The busy tongue of fame reports that a Gallant Major, who served with dis- 
tinction, and lost an arm, under Sir David Baird in the East Indies, is about to 
lead to the altar the dashing relict and sole legatee of a brave and affluent brother 
officer who recently died at Cheltenham. A mutual attachment is supposed to 
Aaave been long in existence ; for the bridegroom elect fought a duel on the lady’s 
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| the players usually frequenting it, chiefly remarkable for a number of games in | 
| which odds of different kinds are given; but I fancy it is not much known in 
| England. Many of the authors afterwards became emigrés, and some of them 
(particularly Verdoni) are spoken of by Sarrat as players of considerable skill. 
Among the Germans, Dutch, and Belgians, chess appears to be in high repute. 
| In Amsterdam, there is or was an academy of chess; in Brussels, it is a com- 
| mon amusement in the Cafés; and in Germany, there is actually a village (Stro- 
, *nbeck) whose inhabitants hold by achess tenure! Their celebrity induced 
Mr. Lewis to make trial of their skill, which he found by no means of the first 
| order; they seem to have remained in statu quo, since their first institution, and 
their library is very limited. ‘The account, however, is a curious one ; it willbe 
found at the end of the second part of Mr. Lewis’s last work. 


| Spain, once so celebrated for her wealth and power, has now sunk into a | 
| second-rate kingdom, chained down by a bigotted priesthood : her Alberonis and 

Ripperdas are no more ; the school of Murillo has few worthy disciples, and the 
generation of Calderon and Lope de Vega has quite disappeared. Chess-playing | 
seems to have shared in the general decay, though a study peculiarly suited to | 
the grave cigar-loving Spaniard. The only symptom I can find to * tell that 
once it lived,” is the fact, that Don Francisco, brother of Ferdinand the 
+ ei has the good taste to patronise the game, and is himself a great chess- 
player. 

In Italy—* in the land, where the poet's eye and the painter’s hand, are most 
divine”—the science was formerly studied with great success; the academy of 
chess in Naples was celebrated throughout Europe, and knight-errants frequently 
ventured into other countries, challenging to single combat all players of emi- 
nence It was an Italian who vanquished the Spanish champion, Lopez, in a 
public contest before the king and court, and a host of warriors have arisen at 
different periods in Sicily and the various states of the Peninsula. It is not sin- 
gular, that our southern neighbours should have excelled so much in a game of 
80 grave and thoughtful a character: with the exception of Phillidor, the foreign 
writers of celebrity are almost exclusively Spanish or Italian, Lopez, Giochino, 
Greco, Carrera, Saliro, Lolli, the Modenese, and a number of others, are all well | 
known in this country, and the earliest European work which has come down to | 
us on the subject, is that of Dannano, a Portugueze. The only German work I 














destined for this service. At the mess it was a never-ending theme ; from morn- 
ing to night nothing else was talked of ; and S., in common with the other offi- 
cers, was indulging in sanguine expectations of success, when, the very day be- 
fore starting, the adjutant read a regimental order that Surgeon S., of the 
regiment, should remain in camp, in charge of the hospital, and Assistant-Sur- 
geon Taylor accompany the forces. 

Now the season had been remarkably healthy ; the sick-list was smaller than 
usual, and certainly afforded no ground for such a departure from the common 
routine. On inquiry, it turned ont that the alteration had taken place by the er- 
press order of General W., and Mr. S. immediately posted off to his quarters, 
surprised at this new proof of dislike and prejudice towards him. The General 
was in his tent, and, as it happened, playing chess when S. entered. ‘I have 
come, sir,” said he, ‘in consequence of an order that I should not accompany 
my regiment to Bh , which, I understand, was issued by you.” General W. 
bowed stiffly. ‘* May ] ask, sir, the reason of so unusual a proceeding !” 

‘**T am not in the habit of giving explantions, sir ; 1t is my order.” 

“JT am at a loss, Gen. W., to understand on what grounds. The number of 
patients in hospital is remarkably small, and the assistant quite capable of attend- 
ing them.” 

‘Tt is my order, sir,” replied the Gen., in that cold and obstinate tone which 
shews all remonstrance to be hopeless. 

“Then, sir,” said S., irritated by his supercilious manner, “ I shall apply to 
the commander-in-chief to do me justice.” 

** You will do as you please, sir,’ was the contemptuous reply, and Mr. S. im- 
mediately hastened to head-quarters. 

Here he laid his case before the commander-in-chief ; and after clearly shew- 
ing that there was no necessity for his stay, coupled with the fact that the order 
was not issued until a few hours before marching, together with hints of the 
General’s unaccountable aversion towards himself, he succeeded in obtaining @ 
written command to accompany the detatchment. It was late at night when he 
entered Gen. W.’s tent, and presented his credentials. “It is well, sir, ead 
the General, in his haughtiest manner, and throwing the paper on the table. “It 
is well,” replied S. firmly, as he left the tent to complete his preparations for the 
morning. 
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1833. 


After a fatiguing march of four days, the troops reached their destination. 
The artiliery could not arrive for some days ; but it was generally thought the 
place would be attempted by storm. Next morning, S., in company with other 
jdlers, went to get a look at the fortifications. ‘They advanced close to the out- 
works, and remained for some time unmolested : at length a party of the garrison 
pointed a wall-piece at them—a hint which induced them to keep at a more re- 
spectful distance, behind some broken ground in the rear. These wall-pieces are 
guns fixed on a pivot, with a sight to them—in fact, regular fowling-pieces, €X- 
cept that, instead of snipe-shot, they carry balls of a pound weight or more ;— 
and no doubt S. and his friends made their observations more coolly, from having 
a trifling hillock or two between them and these pop-guns. They had scarcely 
made good their retreat, when a party of mounted officers rode up to the very 
spot they had quitted. It was the General himself, with his aid-de-camp, and 
two or three of the staff. The gunners on the walls immediately brought their 
wall-piece to bear on the new covey, S. and his comrades called to the party, to 
warn them of their danger; and one of the aid-de-camps was observed pointing 
to the ramparts; but whether from obstinacy of disposition, or contempt of the 
engineers, the General took no notice ; and of course the rest of the party fol- 
lowed his example. 

But this confidence was fatal: the very first shot was fired with so good an 
aim, that it knocked General W. from his horse. It had struck him on the left 
shoulder, and when S. hurried up to give his professional assistance, he saw at a 
glance that the blow was mortal. ‘They removed him immediately ont of reach 
of the enemy, and sent for a litter to convey him to the camp ; but before it ar- 
rived, he breathed his last in Mr. S.’s arms. ‘The next in command succeeded 
him ; and two days after the town of Bh was taken by storm, and given up 
to pillage ; and Mr. S. had the good fortune to realize money to the amount of 
several thousands. : , 

Shortly after the capture of the town, S. was walking with one of General 
W.’s aid-de-camps, and remarked to him, that he never could account for the 
sudden and inveterate dislike which that officer had displayed towards him. 
“Oh,” replied the aid-de-camp, “I can tell you the reason: you played chess 
with him. That was the reason, and the only one. I knew him well, and never 
would play with him. He always despised the man he beat, and hated the man 
who beat him.” 









——- 
THE DELLA CRUSCA SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING. 


Painting, sculpture, and engraving are three different languages of art, and 
though the last mentioned mode of conveying the original text of nature, 1s gene- 
rally considered in the light of a translation from the other two, we hold an 
engraver bound to possess a mind capable of perceiving the finest touches of 
truth, and of rendering in his own way the textures of flesh, hair, draperies, &c. 
the poetry of the sky, woods, and water: for if he have no eyes for any thing 
beyond the picture he copies, he is a mere mechanic and no artist. The pro- 
ductions of the greatest engravers prove that engraving is an original art, re- 
quiring the same eye for nature in its professors with which a painter ought to be 
endowed. The works of the inferior class of engravers prove the same thing, 
by shewing that their failure is not owing to a deficiency of manual power, but 
to a perversion or ignorance of nature. There are many clever artists who look- 
ing at a print, will see nothing in it but the peculiar carrying of the lines ; they 
pronounce judgment on such a print according to some conventional mode of 
cutting those lines—and we have heard them cry down a work that evinced an 
original feeling, but varied in its execution from the established mechanisin.—It 
is because we perceive a tendency in some of our living engravers tu demean 
their art by making it subservient to an artificial taste that we venture to con- 
sider the subject with reference to its capabilities, and the errors into which it is 
apt to fall. 

All that excessive polish so prevalent now in the small steel plates, appears to 
us to be little better than a cover for unskilful drawing—we pore over it, admiring 
perhaps the delicate finish of the lines, till the subject is forgotten, and the ima- 
gination is laid by the heels. It is as if the printing of a book were so superior 
to its literary matter that we lost the order of the sense in admiration of the 
type—whereas the reverse should be the case. The mind ought to forget the 
modus uperandt by reason of the interest taken in the subject or the knowledge 
of nature displayed in the forms. Colour both in painting and engraving, #0 
fascinates artists that it has become the first consideration with them to produce 
it, to the sacrifice of all more intellectual qualities. Instead of being the hand- 
maid of art, she becomes the mistress.—We enjoy colour with as keen a relish 
as any worshipper of Sir Joshua or Titian, whether the instruments used be 
those of a painter or of an engraver, and we admit the beauty of ¢one in a print 
—but where this is all that is substituted for those fine old book-illustrations, so 
exquisite in feeling and attention to nature’s variety in the character of ob- 
jects, we lament that the same parent could beget children of natures so in- 
compatible. 

In the hands of many of our engravers who deserve no higher title than that 
of manufacturers, art—instead of being a guide to Nature, to shew us a beaoty, 
that seems ideal, in the most familiar object and the charm of truth in the most 
fantastic invention—becomes the destroyer of her spirit and variety of character, 
breathing over all objects a disgusting softness, and reducing her to a state of 
imbecility. There is a small steel plate in one of the annuals, for which the 
engraver was paid something about 200 guineas : the subject isa very ordinary 
looking woman in a bonnet, evidently a portrait—there is some foliage, and a bit 
of sky ; the workmanship is indisputably laborious to a painful excess, the round- 
ing and toning are carried to the utmost limit of possible delicacy, but we are 
uninterested in the figure, owing to the absence of beauty and expression, nor is 
there any opposition of texture in the substances introduced. We have seen 
many a small vignette on wood, rich in its display of inventive powers, sparkling 
with light and shadow, like a jewel, carrying the fancy as by a spell abroad into 
the world ; we have wished to know the artist who touched it into life, and the 
engraver who has feelingly cut it ; and all this charm has been created at the 
cost, to the publisher, very likely, of a sum not exceeding three or four pounds. 
We know that there are eyes desiruus of nothing beyond the soft exterior of an 
ivory miniature, but the possessors of such eyes are not the elite of the world of 
taste. The cartoons, if reduced to the compass of an octavo page, would be 
still unintelligible to them unless they were enamelled like the lid of a snuff-box. 
‘* People of the common level of understanding,” says Pope. “ are principally 
delighted with the little niceties and fantastical operations of art, and constantly 
think that finest which is Jeast natural.” 

As far as regards gradation of tinting. the blending of light with shade, or 
the silver softness of moonlight, we award all due praise to the class of embel- 
lishments to which we allude ; but we wish to see this minute and careful work- 
manship, instead of destroying the spirit of what ought to be the principal parts 
of a picture, such as the figures, prominent buildings, trees, &c. made skilful 
use of in the developement of the elegant drawing of heads, delicate marking of 
points about the figures, sharpness in the folds of draperies, close attention to 
expression and character in the features. In landscape subjects, the surface of 
rocks, bark of trees, &c. convey no idea of their peculiar texture: the same 
silky fineness generally covers the rough-coated oak, and the lady’s gown ; all 
drawing is lost in figures by an unmeaning roundness, mystifying the forms whose 
contour should be gracefully varied. Whocan admire all this stuff, that is capa- 
ble of enjoying a line drawn with a tasteful and powerful hand, like some of 
Paganini's notes? In the diminutive figures of a small landscape, a spirited 
line that shall pick out the form with des¢ision is as much wanted as in a large 
subject, or more so. Daylight in Nature fetches out all objects with precision 
and clearness. Moonlight is the softener under which subduing spell the artists 
we have alluded to seem to toil. In some of the novel embellishments, we ob- 
serve the same repulsive Carlo Dolci smoothness. ‘The vignettes make us desire 
a wood cut in their places. If the steel vignettes in Rogers’ Italy, from 
Stothard’s drawings, are preferable as book illustrations to Clennell’s wood cuts 
in the Pleasures of Memory, why then, our writing is vain and our taste is folly ; 
the cartoons are no better than the tapestry worked from them; Michael Angelo 
swindled the Church of Rome out of her patronage, and the Elgin Marbles are 
Only fit to Macdamize Mount Pleasant. 

*Not but that the Italy is a sweet work. It is cloying—there is a display of 
the most consummate finish—it is eo painfully wrought, that the sense aches at 
it ; nevertheless, in turning from page to page of the other poem, those little 
designs drawn on the wood by the veteran Stothard himself, affect us by the 
honest vigour of their execution, which is by no means detrimental to their 
€xquisite grace. The confident are exhibited in these Raffaellesque groups, 
bears an Al Fresco character, as if fanned by a healthy air—it partakes of the 
nature of the evergreen. We beg here to say a word to the wood engravers, 
who have in many instances gone out of their way in attempting to rival the 
colour or toning of copper-plate ; this mad ambition endangers the success of 
their printing, and sapetsedes that execution which is so pleasing on wood, viz , 
the fac-simile style of tine after the manner of etching : we would rather that 
the engraver on steel should endeavour to infuse into his style, some of the 
bright and sharp effect of the best wood cuts, than that his brother of the 
block wasted his pains in useless efforts to rival the softness of the Satinic 
school. 

It is time, however, to do justice to the best examples of our copper and 
steel-plate embelltshments. Some of the Annuals, and other illustrated works, 
contain engravings of a style the very summit of their peculiar line of art; 
highly wrought, yet spirited and faithful to the beautiful designs they multiply— 
rivalling, on a reduced scale, the mellow tone and roundness of relief of Strange 
or Bartolozzi. In the Keepsake, there are female heads and half lengths quite 
extraordinary for execution and exact modelling of the figure. The lines seem 
to flow over the varying surface of the neck, face, arms, hands, with a blended 


suavity and decision—the contour is clear, yet softened into the adjacent parts, 














She Albion. 


and a quiet tone subdues the whole as in a richly glazed painting ; the hair is 
glossy—the jewels sparkle amidst the satins or encircle with bright lights the 
delicately rounded arms. These are triumphs of art—such plates cannot be 


manufactured ; the master hand must conduct their lines, which are not to be | rannical disposition, who considered wealth the only sign of respectability : she 


misunderstood in their simple and clear delineation. Amidst the multiplicity of 
prints of all kinds which are continually issuing from the press, crowding the 
shop windows, and arresting our peregrinations through the streets, it 1s gratify- 
ing to meet with some, if it be but a few, that partake of the highest qualities of 
art. ‘The series of plates from the National Gallery issued by the confederated 
engravers, are worthy of the countrymen of Woollett, Sharp, Sherwin, &c. 
The old masters, from whose pictures they work, will doubtless improve them. 
We wish them that devotion to their art manifested by those extraordinary 
engravers, Albert Durer, Houbraken, Bolswert, Paulus Pontius, and others, 
who did not allow themselves to be tempted aside from the labour of large 
plates by the more profitable getting up of book prints; nor shrink from the 
most tedious details of drawing, and the most difficult management of colour. 
—~-- 


THE VEILED PICTURE. 


A TALE OF THE FINE RTS. 

the good die first, 
But those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the sockets. — Wordsworth. 

Some time since, at one of the artists’ conversazioni which are held in Lon- 
don, I recognized an individual whom I had previously known at Rome. He was 
considered, in that metropolis of the arts, a young man of first-rate genius; and 
certainly those of his productions which had come before my notice, I thought 
fully entitled him to lay claim to so exalted a character. We became intimate, 
and were much in each other’s society. J found, as I listened to his observa- 
tions on his favourite study, which he idolized with an exalted enthusiasm, that, 
to the exquisite taste and mature judgment he evinced on every subject cunnect- 
ed with art, he joined a highly poetical imagination, and a mind well stored with 
the treatures of classical literature. When I left Italy we parted with mutual 
regret, and I proceeded on my travels, leaving him to continue his studies with 
every probability of his soon becoming famous. Since then I had not heard from 
him, although I was frequently an eye-witness of his praises : the joy, therefore, 
with which we met may easily be imagined. 

I observed a strange alteration in his person and features. When left him 
he possessed a handsome athletic form, eyes flashing with animation, and a 
countenance whereon’ the hues of health and manly beauty had been mellowed 
beneath the influence of a southern sun. He now appeared thin and pale, 
a shade of deep melancholy enshrouded his features; and his gaze, which 
used to inake all glad on which it fell, forced the spectator to participate in the 
wretchedness it expressed: he was evidently suffering from illness. 

“Good God! Arthur,” I exclaimed, as I approached him, ‘“ what has caused 
this fearful change? Have you been ill?” 

He seemed pleased at meeting me, but did not answer my question. I re- 
peated it, and with a forced laugh he answered me that he was very well, laying 
an emphasis on the two last words. He then changed the subject, and we talked 
of old times and old adventures ; our troubles after Raffaelles and Salvators 
among monasteries and palaces ; and our dangers in search of the picturesque 
among mountains and brigands. He entered into the conversation, but he had 
lost all that sparkling vivacity which had always made him so agreeable a com- 
panion. He smiled occasionally, when I brought to his recollection an odd inci- 
dent which had previously given us food for many hours’ laughter; but the 
smile was so faint, that it only showed more vividly the suffering it attempted to 
conceal. It was quite painful to me to observe the change which had taken place, 
and my heart ached as I listened to his broken voice. 

I received the most pressing invitations to visit him frequently, of which, on 
the frat opportunity, I gladly availed myself; for all my sympathies were 
awakened for his appearance, and I thought if I could find out the cause of the al- 
teration, I might possibly discover some remedy which would restore him to 
the health and happiness he had previously enjoyed. On my first visit he showed 
me several of his productions. Many of them were grand, some remarkably 
beautiful, and all gave signs of extraordinary genius. The subjects were mostly 
historical ; but there were some landscapes and imaginative compositions, and 
a few portraits ; they possessed a richness of colour, and a correctness of drawing 
rarely equalled in modern painting. His figures were designed in a masterly 
style—his females particularly ; they were worthy of the highest praise, and pos- 
sessed a character of intellectual beauty which made one feel disposed to wor- 
ship them as beings of a superior order. One painting only he neglected to show 
me ; it was in his studio, carefully veiled with a green curtain. I thought it at 
first rather strange that he should pass it unnoticed; but imagining it to be unfi- 
nished, I made no remark upon the subject. 

I afterwards visited him frequently. The only real pleasure he seemed to en- 
joy was, when I sat by his easel while he was busily employed, and read to him 
the best classic authors ; but his health did not improve. He seemed declining 
rapidly, and I began to fear he was labouring under the effects of some malady 
which was secretly undermining his constitution ; yet he never complained, and 
when I asked him if he was ill, he would always reply in the negative. He took 
but little nourishment, and drank very sparingly of wine. At last he seemed 
wasting away so rapidly, that I found it impossible any longer to restrain my- 
self from interfering, and determined, at any risk, to get at the knowledge of 
the hidden mischief, whose effects appeared every day to me becoming more 
dangerous. 

One day after I had been reading Plato to him in the original, to whose philo- 
sophy he listened as if his soul was bound up in the words, I laid the book aside, 
and addressed him in the most kind and persuasive language I could use, while I 
watched to observe what effect my discourse produced. 

“ Arthur,” said [, “ it is evident to me that you have some secret which is 
ruining your peace of mind, and destroying your health. 

I observed that he trembled, and changed colour, but did not speak. 

“ Pardon me,” I continued, “if I am intruding upon your private thoughts. 
I am influenced by a regard for your welfare, and I cannot retain the sacred 
name of friend, if I see that you are miserable, and attempt nothing to render 
you happy.” 

‘* Happy !” he exclaimed involuntarily, but with such an expression of anguish 
as can scarcely he imagined ; and then relapsed into silence. 

“I knew you,” I proceeded, “ at one time, when you seemed not to have a 
care in tie world ; when your heart was buoyant and your step light. I now 
find you like one who, in the world, has no occupation—whose soul is oppressed 
with a multitude of griefs—and whose foot clings to the earth as if the limbs 
were rooted to the ground. I am certain that some heavy disappointment has 
fallen upon you, ou which your happiness chiefly depended. I do not desire 
to participate in your secrets from feelings of idle curiosity ; I am actuated by 
motives of a far higher character; but I must say, that I consider you very 
wrong in keeping your afflictions to yourself, when there is one beside you who 
is ever ready to share them, and to offer whatever consolation it is in his power 
to bestow.” 

He shook his head mournfully, as if to intimate that the remedy was beyond 
my aid. 

“ You ought to be convinced, my dear friend,” I continued, “ that the encou- 
ragement of any secret grief is wrong; there is a selfishness about it; it gene- 
rates misanthropic feelings; is often followed by consequences of a debasing 
character to the moral excellence of the human heart; and I must think that 
mind little influenced by the golden truths ef philosophy, that can continue in a 
practice so contrary to social love and generous fellowship. I know that you will 
not take offence at anything I can say to you on such an occasion as this, when 
I can regard nothing but the human wreck which I see before me, and can desire 
nothing but a speedy return to ‘all its original brightness.’ You may reply, per- 
haps, that there is a lurury in the sole enjoyment of grief; but it is one that 
should not be indulgedin. Anything earried to excess is injurious—the feelings 
and passions of humanity particularly so; they create a delirious poison that 
runs through the blood, infecting all the channels of vitality, till the heart and 
soul are deprived of all their social qualities under its withering influence. For 





what are we endowed with reason, my dear Arthur, but to show how far we are | 


superior to the rest of the creation, and to keep us from acting under the blind 
impulses of passion! You have allowed your feelings to get the better of your 
reason, and a morbid sloth has overpowered your better nature. Shake off this 
neubus—shake it off, I implore you.” I observed a slight twitching of the 
muscles of the face as 1 concluded ; his eyes glistened; he laid hold of one of 
my hands with a convulsive grasp, and nature, after a short struggle, triumphed 
He turned away to conceal the weakness he had evinced, and I returned him a 
cordial pressure of the hand. I allowed him the full indulgence of his feelings, 
knowing that their influence would go farther towards producing the state of 
mind in which I wished to keep him, than all the eloquence of which I was 
master. At last he broke silence,— 

“T had thought,” said he, ina voice tremulous with agitation, “ that the secret 
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as he had practised in his youth. As long as he saw his family comfortable and 
his business productive, he cared not how the world went, and never interfered 
in domestic matters. Her mother was a vulgar and ignorant woman, of & ty- 


ruled every where. She took care that her children should be educated as well 


| as money could make them. in the hope of their forming alliances that would in- 
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| in my endeavours—lI obtained it. 


would have gone with me to the grave ; but it is for the best, perhaps, that 1t | 


should be divulged,—therefore I will tell you all.” 


crease her importance. Laura was the youngest of them all; it was strange 
that a furm and nature of such rare workmanship should have been produced: 
from such materials ; but nature loves to disappoint the calculations of philoso- 
phers. She had but one brother, who was a few years older than herself; he- 
was the counterpart of his mother in all things, and consequently her idol. It is 
almost needless to say that I was objected to by them ; but this rather strength- 
ened Laura's affection than the contrary, and we met claudestinely, and corres- 
ponded through the agency of her servant. 

“At a very early age I had given evidence of a talent for painting, and I was 
educated for that profession. 
unfortunate ; another reverse of fortune occurred, which obliged them to leave 
that neighbourhood for ever. At that time, having, J] knew, nothing to depend 
upon but my own exertions, I thought that the world might suspect me of inte- 
rested motives of retaining the affections of a young girl whose expectations 
were so far superior to my own; therefore, after a long and painful struggle with 
my feelings, I came to the determination of discontinuing the connexion rather 
than throw myself open to such debasing suspicions. I wrote, and resigned alt 
claim to her hand and heart ; as from my situation in society I was unable to offer: 
her those advantages which I felt convinced she had aright to expect. Then,. 
in language that can never fade from my memory, she replied—* When you have 
lost all affection for me, then, dearest Arthur, tell me that you cannot offer what 
I have a right to expect; and she who now feels in calling herself only your’ 
Laura, will no longer style herself by so enviable a name.’ This silenced my 
a and I resigned myself to the delightful enjoyment of loving and being 
oved. 

‘** Some envious wretch, like the Evil One, when he beheld the felicity of our 
first parents, had witnessed our happiness only to mar it,—he told her family of 
our secret ineetings. ‘They were of course very much enraged, took advantage 
of Laura’s absence to break open her writing-desk, and there discovered severah 
of my letters. Laura was instantly sent for, overwhelmed with abuse, which, 
she bore with the meekness of an angel, and made to indite a very angry letter- 
to me, the purport of which was to reprove me fur my presumption in daring to- 
aspire to an alliance with her family, and to forbid all further correspondence. 
When I received it, it caused me much anxiety, and I began to believe in the 
general fickleness of womankind, but the next post brought me a letter from her 
full of womanly tenderness, and of words— 

‘ Sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath.’ 
It cleared up the mystery. 

‘“‘ Although she was watched with the most rigid espionage, and suffered every 
indignity from the family, because she would not promise to renounce me, for 
two ysars we continued to correspond with, and at intervals to meet, each other. 
She improved in beauty, and] in my profession. I studied long and earnestly 
for improvement, for I thought that only by attaining eminence I could prove 
myself worthy of her love. Aboutthis time her letiers began to be less frequent, 
and our interviews at longer intervals. Yet inspeech and writing she seemed 
as kind as ever. At last she told me that our correspondence must be discon- 
tinued, as her mother had quarrelled with the faithful servant by whose agency 
it had been carried on ; and as she had been dismissed from her service, no let- 
ters of mine could come to her without being discovered; she concluded her let- 
ter by saying—‘ I allow that time does make changes, but it never—never will 
in my regard for you; and I tell you, dear Arthur, that while I can hear that you 
still remain firm in your affection to your Laura, no power on earth shall force 
me to give my hand to another.’ Although I could not but regret that the only 
channel of communication between us was no longer available, these assurances 
of her unalterable attachment convinced me of her sincerity, and I felt assured’ 
that the absence of my letters would make no difference in her regard for me. L 
placed the most unbounded confidence in her truth.” 

As he concluded the sentence, Arthur linked his arm within mine, and led me 
before the picture, which I have noticed as the one concealed by a curtain. 

“So deeply,” he continued, “were her features fixed upon my memory, that 
wanting to paint a picture from the story of Abelard and Heloise, I made her as 
a study for the latter, and endeavoured to trace upon the canvass those charms 
which had made so lasting an impression on my heart. I had then no opportu- 
nity of seeing her, but she was ever in my thoughts; therefore, from memory 
I am indebted for the strong resemblance which the portrait bears to the origi- 
nal. There is no composition with which I have taken so much pains ; I lingered 
over it like a mother over her first-born ; I touched, and retouched it, and endea- 
voured to bestow upun it all the exquisite finish of a Gerard Dow. I have lately 
closed the painting from view, because it became too painful a mockery for me 
to bear.” 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the curtain, and I never beheld any: 
thing so lovely as the being before me ; the atmosphere seemed to grow bright, 
as if a burst of sunshine had flashed upon the room. Heloise was designed as 
rising from a couch, on which she had been reclining, while her lover, kneeling 
at her feet, had, in the passionate eloquence of verse, declared the eagerness of 
his love. Her hair was light and of a glossy hue, parted off her fair and open 
forehead, and rested in luxuriant tresses upon her dazzling throat and swelling 
breast ; her eyes were of that deep rich biue that seem born of heaven, from 
their resemblance to the fair clouds which veii it from our sight, and were filled 
with that deep and earnest expression of womanly tenderness that subdues the 
heart on which it falls. Beauty seemed to breathe in the swelling outline of her 
form, and passion appeared to dwell in the melting fondness of her looks. Her 
dress was in the picturesque costume of the twelfth century, allowing the grace- 
ful shape of the limbs to be seen beneath its folds. ‘The room was decorated 
with tapestry, on which were delineated subjects from scriptural history, and the 
rich light which fell upon the eloquent features of Heloise came mellowed through 
a window of painted glass, whereon a virgin and child were drawn in clear and 
fadeless colours. 

I looked upon the painting with unconcealed rapture : it was a master-piece. 
It appeared to possess all the flowing richness of colour which belongs to the: 
Italian school, united with the exquisite finish of the Flemish painters. I think 
I should have gazed at it till nightfall, entranced in admiration, had I not been 
started by a heavy sigh. TI hastily let fall the curtain, and turned round; my 
friend had sunk into a seat; his face was buried in his hands ; and his attenuated 
frame shook with violent convulsions. 

‘“* Arthur!” said I, taking his thin hand in mine, ‘“ what ails you 7” 

“Nothing,” he rephed, faintly, catching his breath at intervals, as if something 
impeded his respiration, ‘ nothing—nothing—my friend ; ’tis aslight attack to 
which I am subject, but it will soon be over; there—there—I am better now— 
I am much better—I will now go on with my narrative.” 

“No, no, Arthur, I exclaimed, observing the agitation he was endeavouring to 
control, ‘* you can continue it at s»me other time.” 

** Perhaps not, my friend—perhaps not,” he replied; “I dare not trifle with 
time.” He made a violent effort to conquer his weakness, and then, with as- 
sumed composure, continued. ‘Soon afterwards my productions attracted the 
attention of a certain nobleman, well known for the liberality with which he pa- 
tronizes the fine arts, and he was so pleased with my compositions, that, after a 
short acquaintance, he offered, at his own expense, to send me to Italy to pur- 
sue my studies. This wasa temptation I could not resist, and I soon accepted 
his generous offer. Although I sought frequently, I found no opportunity of 
having an interview with Laura before I left England ; but when I arrived in 
Rome I determined to confine myself to one object, that of rising in my profes- 
sion, for the sole purpose of becoming worthy of her affection. The name of 
my noble patron was a passport to every palazzo in Rome, and I quickly availed 
myself of its influence. I studied the glorious creations of the antique till I 
felt imbued with the spirit of their beauty, and the immortal designs of the great 
painters I had before my eyes, till I became familiar with every excellence they 
possessed. There I found the best living models to draw from—women as love- 
ly asthe Madonnas of Raffaelle, and men as finely shaped as the Deities of 
Canova 

“Three years I remained in Italy seeking for eminence, and in some degree 
—a degree which gave mea proud and happy consciousness of having succeeded 
Yet Laura was never absent from my remem- 
brance. I fed my heart with hopes of creating a name and fortane worthy her 
acceptance. I yearned for distinction, only for her sake. I was happy with the 
world and with all around me. I had obtained honours and rewards above my 
expectations, and I looked forward to the possession of Laura as the crowning 
gift which would give value to the rest. She was present with me at all times, 
and inall places, and shed a line of beauty and excellence over all I did If I 
wanted to design any figure possessing extraordinary grace, I thought of her, 
and creations of more than earth-born loveliness rose upon the canvass. It was 
to her to whom I looked for inspiration ; and all bright thoughts and glorious 


He seemed as if he was preparing himself for an effort, and then continued— | imaginings were centered in her remembrance. Visions of beauty thronged upon 
“In my early youth I became acquainted with a young lady, whose beauty [| my mind, freshly bathed in the sunshine of her delicious smiles, or newly glorified 
will not eulogize, because you will soon have an opportunity of judging for your- | by the soft brilliance of her enamoured eyes 
self. I loved her ; we were both young, but I was, by a few years, her senior ; | 


and ina short time she returned my affection with all the devotedness of wo- | my voyage home, with delightful anticipations of my coming felicity 


man’s first love. We lived within a short distance of each other 


“ The time drew near for my return to England, and I busied myself, during 
I thought 


My family | of the joy with which she would welcome me after so long a separation, and 


had once moved in a sphere of the highest respectability, but misfortunes had seemed to behold the lustre of her dove-tike eyes dwelling fondly on my own. I 
humbled them, and they were obliged to find associates in a different community. | hailed the white cliffs of Dover, shining through the mist, for bringing me nearer 


Her father had amassed a considerable fortune by the most industrious habits, | to her presence 


My fame had travelled before me; and I discovered, when I 


and in his old age continued the same employment with as much perseverance landed, that I was in as high estimation among my fellow-countrymen, as had fol- 


Ihave already told you that my family had been. 
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tuned my efforts in Italy. At the first opportunity I made inquiries for Laura and | and waves were at concert pitch, indulging in what the sailors call “an ugly | pect they were at home, as one would not like to hurt bis feelings. 


her family. I found that her father had died during my abseuce, leaving an 1m- 
mense fortune to be divided amongst his widow and children, who, with the ex- 
ception of the son, had retired into the country. It was some time before I found 
out her residence, and when it was discovered, I had still greater difficulty in 
seeing her. At last I met her by accident in town. She appeared glad to see 
me, pressed my hand with ecstacy, and looked up into my face with all her usual 
tenderness; yet, afterwards, she blushed, hung down her head in silence, and 
seemed fearful of being seen in my company. I would not leave till she had 
given me permission to write to her, and had received her promise to answer me. 
I was too much wrapped up in the happiness I felt in her society, short as the 
period was in which we were together, to observe, at the ume, those signs of 
estrangement, which afterwards came before my memory with all the bitterness 
of disappointment. My friend—it was the lasttime we met!” 

In the few last sentences his voice faltered, and at the conclusion it was s0 
broken as to be scarcely audible; but, with a supernatural energy, he struggled 
with his feelings, and, ina few minutes, resumed his narrative with apparent 
composure. 

«J wrote,”—he continued—“ yes, I wrote toher; [told her how long Ihad 
loved her—how faitnful had been my affection, and that my attachment could 
-only cease with my existence. That to me all the glory I had obtained was 
worthless, unless she for whom only it was sought made it valuable by sharing it with 
me,; and I implored her, by all gentle endearments, and by all the happy moments 
we had passed in cach other's society, to assure me, at once, either of the cer- 
tainty of my happiness, or of my misery. I waited long and anxiously for an an- 
swer. When any suspicion entered my mind of her inconstancy, I thought of all 
she had endured for my sake. [| recalled to mind the letter she had written to 
me from the country, where she had been sent by her friends for the purpose of 
preventing any communication between us, in which she stated that the perse- 
cutions of her relations had become quite insupportable, and the waters of a lake, 
round which she was in the habit of walking, looked so clear, so tranquil, and so 
beautiful, that she had been tempted to put an end to her misery and her exist- 
ence at once ; but that the thoughts of possessing my love held her back, and 
she felt that she could not give up my affection, even to possess peace, and happi- 
ness, and heaven. Yes, I thought of these things, and my heart smote me for 
suspecting her of deceit. 1 waited without a murmur; laid the fault of the de- 
lay on a variety of different causes, and felt assured of my coring happiness. 
My friend! invagine my feelings when I received this letter. 

With a trembling hand he gave me a note which appeared much crumpled, and 
felt damp to the touch ; it was dated more than three months back, and I read 
as follows :— 

“ You have, perhaps, before this, accused me of neglect for not having an- 
swered your note before, but I have been unable to doso. Your letter was what 
might have been expected from you—noble and disinterested. 1 am grateful 
for your kind affection for me, though I can never repay it as you merit. Forget 
me, Arthur—I ask you to forget me; I am still your friend, and shall never 
cease to be so, but you will meet with those more likely to make you happy: you 
can then remember me as the friend of your adversity, and as one who would 
never have forsaken you in the day of trouble. 

‘‘ Your sincere well wisher, Lavra.” 
I was wondering, within myself, at the extraordinary fickleness of this girl, 


‘when my friend, with more composure than I could have expected from him, pro- 


ceeded :— 

“When I had perused that letter,” he continued, ‘‘its meaning came with sucha 
sudden shock upon my brain, as to derange, at once, every faculty it possessed ; 
I was sensible only of asudden and intense pain about the region of the heart. 
The rest I heard from my attendants ; they were alarmed by hearing 4 noise in 
my room ; they rushed in, and found me extended on the floor. For several 
months I was delirious ; my life was despaired of ; but I recovered to the state 
in which yeu now see me, to linger by a painful and declining death. What are 
to me fame, and name, and honour, and glory, now she for whom I sought them 
requires them not? What are to me the riches of the world, now her for whom 
I struggled to obtain them refuses to share them with me? I have no occupation 
—I have no incentive to occupation. ‘The world holds out to me no prize worth 
struggling for, and the stimulus of earthly passions has no power over me. Iam 
wasting away, gradually, but surely ; ail the functions of the body have lost their 
energy, though the soul lives in the immortality of its youth. "Tis hard, but in 
a short time it will be over, and I shall be at peace with her and with all man- 
kind.” 

J went home in a most melancholy state of mind from hearing my friend's 
eventful history. The next morning I called upon him at an early liour. I had 
left him tranquil and resigned; indeed J felt surprised and delighted at his com- 
posure. 
usual kindness of manner, while the tears were tracing their way along his hag- 
gard cheeks. I knocked at the door as I recalled these things to my mind ; the 
servant opened it ; his look alarmed me ; I rushed up stairs into my friend's bed- 
room, and there I beheld the unhappy man extended lifeless on his bed! On the 
table, near him, lay a smali bottle, which had contained poison of the deadliest 
nature. I saw how bitterly I had been deceived by his composure of the pre- 
vious evening ; he had evidently premeditated self-destruction, and had assumed 
tranquillity to avoid suspicion. He seemed to have died without a struggle. As 
I was examining the corpse, I observed something glittering between its bony 
fingers ; it was a gold locket, containing hair, and on the back of it was engraved 
the name of Laura.—He died as he had lived. 

I witnessed the last honours paid to his remains, and then proceeded to exa- 
mine his papers. He left his pictures to be sold for the benefit of his relations, 
except a few which he bequeathed to me as a testimony of his friendship ; and 
one, which was “the Veiled Picture,” he begged me to take to Laura, af- 
ter he was buried, and to give into her hands at the same time the following let- 
ter :-— 

«1 do not write either to complain or to reproach; I am as much above the 
one as I am superior to the other. Before these lines meet your gaze, the hand 
which now traces them will be cold, and the heart from whence they spring will 
have ceased to hold communion with the world: the dead complain of no inju- 
ries, and feel no wrongs. I write te assure you of my forgiveness, and that my 
last words may express, with heart and soul, and in spirit and in trath—God bless 
you ! ARTHUR.” 

With some difficulty I discovered her dwelling, and learnt that she was going 
to be married the following week. After asking for the young lady, I was told 
by the servant she would be with me immediatcly, and was desired to walk into 
a handsomely decorated room. I placed the picture in the most advantageous 
light, and waited her coming. Ina short time she appeared. She was fully as 
beautiful as she had been described ; but there was a trace of melancholy in the 
features of the original, which the portrait did not possess. I wondered not at the 
infatuation of my unfortunate friend, as I gazed on the charms with which this 
Circe had bound his existence in her love. I said nothing to her, fearing to trust 
my voice in her presence, but gently undrew the curtain of the picture. As soon 
as she beheld it, a flood of sweet recollections seeined to rush upon her heart, 
and her whole soul appeared absorbed in the scene before her. As she gazed 
upon it, she drew in her breath eagerly, so as to make her respiration distinctly 
audible, and her looks were expressive of the most intense interest. I gently put 
into her hand the letter ; she took it almost mechanically, but without taking the 
least notice of my presence ; her eyes fell upon the characters, which she recog- 
nized andread. As soon as she had perused it through, she turned her gaze upon 
me with a glassiness of eye that riveted me to the spot. Her beautiful mouth 
became momentarily distorted; her lovely features underwent a sudden and 
complete transformation, expressive of deep and silent agony—she dropped the 
letter at my feet—uttered a long and horrid laugh, and sunk down upon the floor 
in violent hysterics. 

For several days she was in a state of raving madness ; and though the fit left 
her in a precarious state of weakness, on her first return to sensibility she sent 
forme. She bade me relate to her all I knew of her lover. I did so; and she 
continually interrupted my narration with execrations on her cruelty and false- 
hood. After she had heard me out, she told me she was the victim of her mo- 
ther’s ambition. During Arthur’s absence, she had tried every scheme to thrust 
him from her affections, and to bring about a marriage which she considered 
more advantageous. She had succeeded but too well. Laura’s heart had been 
humbled by threats, and her life had been rendered miserable by unkindness 
Receiving no intelligence of her lover, in a moment of weakness she agreed to 
all her mother proposed. She now exclaimed against her inhumanity, her false- 
hood, and her treachery, and accused herself of being the murderer of her lover 

Although great attention was paid to her by her friends, she received a shock 
from which she never recovered ; and before the day arrived which was to have 


seen a bride, the grave possessed all that remained of one of the loveliest forms 
that death had ever disrobed of beauty. Wr. 


—— 
THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN UGLY MAN. 

I was born under the influence of an eclipse of the sun, on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1799. Whatever grudges I may owe Fate—and verily their name 
is Legion—I cannot, at least, accuse her of inconsistency ; for ever since she 
sent me 

“ Before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably, 
That the dogs bark at me as I halt by them,” 
she has invariably “suited the action to the word,” and even the place to the 
event, with regard to me; for she so contrived it, that my advent should take 
place in the most frightful part of Cornwall, at a moment when all the winds 


When I was taking my leave, he pressed my hand with more than his | 


alvion. 


| squall.” I arrived two months before I was expected, and consequently, when 
neither my father nor mother, nor any of the household, were at all prepared to 
receive me, although I was that envied, and often enviable thing—an elder son. 
I have since heard that my ugliness was of that unblushing and uncompromising 
| nature, which is so nearly allied to deformity, that a consultation was held upon 
the propriety of sending me out of the world almost as soon as | had come into 
it ; but the doctor gave his casting vote against it, declaring that I was not anato- 
mica!ly deformed, and therefore had quite as good a right to live and expose my- 
self as many thousands more had done befure me. [| shall pass over my child- 
hood, with all its nursery miseries, which were but the preludes to those which 
befel me in after-life. Suffice it to say, that my mother, being a lady of delicate 
nerves and high-wrought sensibility, could not endure the sight of me, as she 
declared it always gave her a bad opinion of herself when I called her ** mam- 
ma.” My father was too much occupied with the intellectual amusements of 
drinking and fox-hunting ever to see either me, or my brothers and sisters, of 
whom I had four; nor do I ever remember his noticing me, beyond remarking, 
with a sigh, whenever I was brought down to be shown to my uncles and grand- 
mothers— What a pity it was that such a beautiful property should go to so 
ugly a young dog!” I had no sooner attained my sixth year, than I was trans- 
| planted to a preparatory bread-and-milkery. Wretched as my life had been at 
| home from neglect, here it became positively insupportable from persecution. 
‘lhe snowy hall was never sullied by the slightest spot, (even though it bore that 
tria juncta in uno trefoil-imprint that at once proclaims itself to have been left 
by some canine or feline interloper,) but what the maids were always ready to 
assure the master—and what was worse, the master’s wife—that that “ howda- 
cious, naughty boy, Master Clavering, had again been walking over the nice 
clean hall with his muddy shoes, and making it in the dreadfullest mess as ever 
was :"’"—for which Master Clavering of course, was duly caned and double-les- 
soned. At dinner too, when Mary. the cherry-cheeked school-room maid, was, 
as in duty bound, handing two plates at once, should the one that ought, in due 
course, to have come to me first, contain more lean, and gravy, and less fat, and 
gristle, than its companion, she would be sure, dexterously, to change them from 
one hand to another, and thus place the one she considered the most attractive 
before George Mildmay, who was the Adonis of the school. Then I was fag to 
the whole establishment, but to Mr. Henry Webster in especial, who was my 
senior by four years, and who generally seasoned his tyrannies by a spice or two 
of school-boy wit, such as—* I say, Clavering, go and get me my shuttlecock, 
that got up into the cherry-tree this morning ;” or ‘Give me the pillow out of 
your bed, mine is so small; do now, there’s a good fellow, for as you can’t 
be ornamental you ought to be useful, you know.’ Upon another occasion, 
when I had refused to join in a barring-out for fear of the consequences, Web- 
ster exclaimed, * Ah, there's a fine fellow ; that’s right, Clavering, don’t have 
anything to do with it, for it will be sure to turn out an ugly business, if you are 
concerned.” Happy was I when the time came for my removal to a private 
tutur’s. I thought here, at least, my persecutions would cease; but alas! 
‘* Man (aye, and boy too) never is, but always to be, blest.” Nothing could be 
more like Paradise and perfection than the first fortnight I passed at Dr. ‘Tithe- 
well’s. My father had two large livings in his gift. and some reversionary in- 
terest in the India House. The doctor was never tired of extolling my father’s 
virtues, and lamenting that his son Charles (who had sailed, a month before nf 
arrival, in the Bombay Castle, for Calcutta) was away, as he would have so en- 
joyed his dear young friend's society. J. yes, 1 myself I! was the dear young 











Tithewell. Nothing could equal the kindness and attention of Mrs. Tithewell 
—her anxiety that I should not sit in wet boots, and her empressement that J 
should have the best cup of tea, and most cream in it! Exemplary woman! 
I who, all my life, had been nobody, thus suddenly to become “the observed of 
all observers !’”? Though, to be sure, it was only at Grabbingdun Rectory ;_ ’tm- 
porte, it was the first, last, and only place where I ever was ‘* made much of ;” 
and I shall always remember it with gratitude. During this memorable fort- 
night, invitations showered in, requesting the honour of Dr. and Mrs. ‘Tithewell's 
company to balls and suppers, and that of the young gentlemen who were with 
them. The first of these balls were given by a Mrs. Markham. Her husband 
had been a linen-draper, and, since he had left off trade, and his wife drove a 
britzka and gave balls, he had taken to winking and making puns. They had 
one daughter married to a London physician in good practice. 
they thought ¢he great person of the family, as she had “ married a gentleman ?” 
—though, as Mr. Markhain himself expressed it, he thought his pretty daughter 
Matilda the most superior article in his house ; in which opinion I quite agreed. 
The rest of his family consisted of a bale of ugly, vulgar sons, and a remnant 
| of freckled, red-haired children. ‘The whole night I danced with Matilda Mark- 
ham, and thonght her an angel of light for dancing with me; and when her 
mother pressed me, at supper, to have some * ‘am and some ’ock,” and called 
me the young baronet, though my father was still living, I thought the blush that 
mantied in Matilda’s cheek the most beautiful thing nature ever had, or ever 
| cquld produce. Was I in love with the linen-draper’s daughter? Do not 
be alarmed, dear reader ; I may have been silly enough to have been so at the 

time, but depend upon it I am not wicked enough to deluge you with the milk-and 
water of a first love. ‘Time rolled on, and I saw Matilda nearly every day, 
which did not advance me in my studies much. She wrote a very pretty hand, 
{ Which I was never tired of looking at, in the frequent notes she sent to Mrs. 
Tithewell ; and every scrap of paper in the house, not excepting the title-pages 

of the doctor’s books, were scribbled over with my clumsy imitations of Matil- 

da’s pretty hand-writing. So that, at last, with her usual amiable attention to 
| my comforts, Mrs. Tithewell used to make over to me all Miss Markham’s bil- 
| lets, and no millionaire ever felt more satisfied with his possessions than I did in 
| my reversionary property, not in those days having heard anything against the 
| papercurrency. Mrs. Doctor Tims, as her own card announced, at length arrived 
at The day had been too sultry to stir out ; but the evening was so de- 
| licious that I could not stay at home, and, strange to say, without intending it, 











stinet. I scarcely ever asked if Mrs. Markham was at home, for if she was not, 
I was generally sure of finding some one that suited me quite as well. So, no 
ceeding to the drawing-room, when Matilda rushed into the hall, and exclaimed, 
| in the greatest agitation,—* Indeed, indeed, Mr. Clavering, mamma is not at 
| home; there is no one at home; the—they—are all out,” and she moved on into 
| the lawn, thereby compelling me to follow her. Her agitation !—her embarrass- 
|ment! What did it—what could it mean? Vanity! vanity! thou art always 
| the first person to break silence in the codncil !—that a man—even an ugly man 
| —aye, even the ugliest man—holds with his own heart ;—and you whispered me 

that Matilda must love me; and with that intensity of nervous fear, which is 





always inseperable from a real but unacknowledged passion, there was nothing | 
| she dreaded, because nothing she wished, so much as a téte-a-téte with me. | 


The mere thought seemed to turn the blood in every vein into so much liquid 
fire. My spirit was so buoyant within me, that-it would have been a positive re- 
| its usual resting place, and have prevented it soaring up with me to the seventh 
| heaven, and thereby putting my unhappy brain in a whirl that almost endangered 
my reason, Father, mother, pride, birth, “‘the world’s dread Jangh,”—all were 
forgotten or despised. My only thought was, that Matilda loved me, and the 
next moment would have seen me at the feet of the linen-draper’s daughter, offer- 
ing her myself and all my worldly possessions; but fate, for once, befriended 
me, though in the shape of a footman. Of course I at first consigned him, and 
all his tribe, to as many devils as would accept the ignoble boon; but, Gud 
knows, I have gratefully recanted since, and every footman that has ever lived 
| with me can testify that I have been a most liberal and indulgent master. TI had 
| 
i] 





rushed forward ; to seize Matilda’s hand was the work of aninstant. Next came 
the speech. I had got as far as—*‘Oh! Matilda, only tell me that you “4 
when, lo! a vision of a drab coat, turned up with scarlet, and nankeen shorts, 





wants the newspaper as you had before dinner.” Matilda broke from me in 
greater agitation than ever. No wonder. What woman, or man either, could 
bear to have the most sublime—the most delicate—and the most mysterious of 
all their feelings witnessed by a footman ! ” ad 

The whole of that night I passed in writing volumes to Matilda, and telling 
her all I had not been letto say. I rose early, meaning to be my own Mercury, 
and return before breakfast. I jumped over the garden paling, in order to goa 
shorter way through a field. In turning to disentangle my coat, which had caught 
in one of the palings, I beheld, flying away under Mrs. Tithewell’s bedroom-win- 
dow, a note in Matilda’s well-known hand, torn in two. TI instantly seized the 
precious paper, and having kissed and re-kissed the fairy characters, I proceeded 
to read it, which I did without the slightest compunction, as every note of N.a- 
tilda’s had hitherto become my lawful property. It was dated the evening before 
—that eventful evening—how then could | resist reading it; it ran thus :— 

‘Monday evening. 

“ Dear Mrs. Tithewell,—I have a little request to make to you, which I am 
sure you are too kind to refuse ; it is this :—will you contrive some means to 
prevent Mr. Clavering coming to us during the next week, while Maria is with 
us, for you know how nervous she is; and, considering the situation she is in for 
the first time, Dr. Tims is afraid, were she to see our poor friend, (though of 
course, poor man, he cannot help being so ugly, it might be productive of the 
very worst consequences to her, either in losing her maternal hopes entirely, or, 
what would be even worse, having a young monster. Poor man, he called this 
evening, and! was so afraid he would come in where Maria was, after what Dr. 
Tims had said, that I rushed out to prevent his coming any farther. I was so 
flurried, that he must have thought me very strange; but I hope he did not sus- 








friend. Oh ecstacy! that J should live to be dear friend to any one, even to Dr. | 


This daughter | 


in a few minutes I found myself in Mr. Markham's garden ; but I suppose my | 
shoes were some relations to the seven-leagued boots, and knew their way by in- | 


sooner was the door opened, than I walked into the hall as usual, and was_pro- | 


lief to have heard some bad tidings at the moment, to have forced it back into | 


crossed our path, and accosted Matilda with an—‘ If you please, ma’am, master | 









T don’t know 
what excuse I could have made, or how I should have got away, if, luckily, papa had 


not sent out James to ask for the newspaper, for poor Mr. Clavering had taken 
|my hand very kindly, no doubt thinking I was very ill. It was very wrong of 
| me, but I then thought him more ugly and more horrible than ever; butafter 
dear Charles (1 wonder how far he has got on his voyage by this ') I could think 
| no one handsome, even if they were so. How I long for his first letter, as I have 

now nothing to console me but his picture, which I wear night and day. Trust- 
ing to your tact to manage about poor Mr. Clavering, believe me, dear Mrs. 
Titheweil, ever your, “Martitpa Marknam.” 

This, then, was the terminationof my first love. Madman—fool—idiot !— 
and 80, forsooth, you could suppose that even a linen draper’s daughter could 
love you! And you could suppose no better destination for the broad lands, that 
had belonged to your fathers before the conquest, than to offer them toa linen 
draper’s daughter, who was in love witha lieutenant in the Bengal Cavalry ? 
and whose sisterly affection was on the rack, for fear the very sight of you 
should blight the hopes of a Mrs. Doctor Tims! 

I shall pass over my college adventures, and begin my next volume with my 
Lachryme Londini. 

VOLUME IL. 

Behold me, then, in London, that focus at once of human bliss and bane, 
where most persons find their level, whether for wealth or for poverty, for birth, 
for talent, or for folly, for beauty, or for—yes, for ugliness. Why, then, might 
not J hope what others fear—to be outdone! Yes, for a whole week, while « [ 
took mine ease at mine inn,’’ I laid this “flattering unction to my soul,” for] 
read no warning in the obsequious bows and smiling :mpressment of the waiters 
atthe Clarendon. Moreover, I had accumulated a valuable moral capital of 
maxims, from which I was beginning to derive a comfortable income of self-con- 
ceit. I treasured up the memorable boast of that arch-scoundrel, John Wilkes, 
that there was only a fortnight’s difference between him and the handsomest man 
in England in gaining a woman's affections. I feasted on the false and absurd 
assertion of Philip Thicknesse, “that nothing is completely ugly that is not old,” 
(I was only thirty,) and lulled myself into a fool’s paradise, by carefully wedding 
my library of “* Mason on Self-Knowledge,” and all such egotistical ‘* Daily Re- 
membrancers.”’ Matilda Markham had given me a surfeit of teens, blue eyes, 
flaxen hair, and bread-and-butter passions. Having determined to ‘turn my” 
own “silver lining on the” crowd, and dazzle and conquer by the beauties of my 
mind, I began to look about for a handsome, sensible woman, not too young, half 
Juno, half Minerva, who would be too intellectual to think of a man’s person ; 
but although this ‘bright Egeria” was not to think about my appearance, that 
was no reason why I should be equally regardless of it. My hair was decidedly 
against iny inspiring a devoted passion, as it might have easily been mistaken for 
burnt flax ; I therefore determined upon educating it into a state of perfectibility, 
through the medium of Mr. Rigmarole’s Tyrian Dye. I never rightly understood 
the meaning of “the purple light of love,” till I saw my own head in the glass 
the next morning, after my first application of Mr. Rigmarole’s promises; but, 
like a too vivid painting, it mellowed down in the course of time, and a few 
hours after my head presented the appearance of a fine old Rembrandt, a great 
relief after it had so long glared upon my sight in al! the aching paleness of one 
of Flaxman’s illustrations: from that hour I began to look— 

* As hyenas in love are supposed for to look, or 

A something between Abelard and old Blucher.” 
The deuce was in it, if, after literally dying to please the women, I could not 
succeed. As I was extended on the sofa one morning in the dog-days, quaffing 
hock and soda water, in order to allay the parching heat of a large fire which | 
was enduring, that my hair might dry the sooner, and enable me to get out to 
Richmond to dinner, my man entered with a note—* From Lord Castleton, sir— 
the servant Waits ananswer.”’ Castleton was acollege chum of mine, the best 
fellow in the world ; in short, my fidus Achates ; yet somehow or other he had 
always (though unwittingly) crossed me in every thing; in a word, he had play- 
ed the Leopold to my Prince of Orange, ever since I had known him. 
ran thus .— 

“Dear Clavering,—If you have not disposed of yourself for this evening, 
| either positively or conditionally, will you look in at Mrs. Damer’s, No. —, 
| Grosvenor-street! She is a beauty, a blue, and a widow, therefore thought she 
| might be in your way, and, as she gave me a carte blanche, have filled it up with 

your name ; but mind, I give you fair warning, not to think of her sister, who 
| is a perfect goddess de scize ans, as refreshing, as sparkling, and as cold too, 
I fear, d—n her, as iced champagne—4a ce soir—Vale, “ Ever yours, 
“ CasTLETon.” 
| This note caused me to relinquish ide. of Richmond for that day, lest 
fatigue, heat, and dust should be more malicious than nature, and make me look 
less attractive still. I was already ir 'ovo with Mrs. Damer, for Castleton’s 
| sneer of her being a blue was quite efficacious a spell as six whole months 
| of “becks, and nods, and wreathed smiles,” would have been to any other 
| mortal. ‘ You need not fear Castleton,” cried I, in an ecstacy, as I poured out 
| the remainder of the bottle of hock : ‘no flippancy and fifteen for me ;”” and so 
| saying, I rang the bell violently, when my servant entered. ‘‘ Jefferson,’ said I, 
“order Ganymede to be saddled instantly, and go yourself to Henderson's for 
my violets.”’ ‘* Ganymede has been bled this morning, sir.” ‘ Well, then, take 
May-fly, and tell them to be sure and send me the large double violets.” From 
the moment of my coming to town, I had contracted with Henderson to let me 
have violets, all the year round, for £150 a year, and I should strenuously recom- 
mend » and » and , cum multis alits, who possess no more personal 
| attractions than myself, never to Le without a boquet of violets, except in the 
| months of February and March, (when all the world can have them, and there- 
| fore a moss-rose should be substituted) ; but it is astonishing the sensation they 
| produce, and the notice they obtain for one, in December or July. Then you 
| will see eyes, that never would have glanced towards you otherwise, fixed ad- 
miringly on you; then you will hear the sweetest voices exclaim—“ Oh, Mr 
Such-a-one, or Lord So-and-so, where did you get those dear violets?” To 
| have anything belonging to one called dear, and still more, the next moment, to 
see what was dear in you transferred to the most beautiful bosom in the world ! 
This, at least, is cheap at £150 year; but Jam obliged to go farther. Having 
always a collection of very costly and beautifully designed rings hanging to my 
chain, they are sure to attract the attention of some fair creature or other; 
| upon which I immediately invent some Polish, or ‘Turkish superstition, as be- 
| longing to them, which serves as a pretext for my presenting, and their accept- 
ing them! Oh 
| 





His note 

















La dépense d'étre laid ! 
IT could hardly wait patiently till half past ten, to present myself at Mrs. Damer's. 
A beauty—she was a perfect goddess ; a blue indeed! She was the cleverest 
woman [ had ever met in my life; and then, sucha voice! She thanked me for 
coming, and said she had heard so much of me from Castleton. I need not say 
| my violets were in her bosom at the end of half an hour. The sister was 
certainly pretty, looked like a Psyche, not come out, half cherub, half coquette ; 
but the corners of her mouth curled up too much, and her eye was too laughing 
| and restless for me to venture much near her. I soon became an habitué in 
Grosvenor-street. Oh those delicious, Jong, lounging morning visits !—when I 
had the ecstacy of hearing—‘‘ Not at home” to every one but myself! We 
talked politics, metaphysics, physiology, and even sometimes common sense ; 
but we had not yet got to sentiment—Nimporte cela viendra, thought I, and in 
thinking so, every morning found some new offering on Mrs. Damer’s shrine 
from her devoted slave. I happened to possess a copy of the original edition of 
“ Shaftesbury’s Characteristics ; I had valued it as the apple of my eye, but 
| this too was sacrificed to my celestial, or, as Castleton called it, cerulean pas- 
| sion; but I was more than repaid by the grateful delight with which it was re- 
ceived. A few days after this my last gift, I received a note from Mrs. Damer ; 
it was the first note I had ever had from her. Oh the effect of that first note 
from a woman one loves! I do not know whether to call it electricity or natural 
magic, or what ; the note was only to ask me if I would go with her and Dors 
(her sister) to Deville’s, and she would call for me at three ; but it was read, 
and re-read, and I thought the hand prettier than Matilda Markham’s ; and I had 
| to write my answer over six times before I could indite to my satisfaction this 
eloquent reply :-— 
| « Dear Mrs. Damer,—Yes, with the greatest pleasure, and I sha!l be ready 
,; when you call for me at three. * Ever faithfully yours, 
| ‘‘ Aveustvs CLAVERING.” 
Mrs. Damer and Dora were half-an-hour later than they said, and I thought it 
six hours at least ; at length we were en route, and I was sitting opposite to all 
that I cared to behold in the world! I reaped comfort from the harvest of 
human ugliness which is always to be found in the Strand, and my thoughts 
actually became pleasant thereupon, till I saw two or three successive patten- 
ed and umbrellaed damsels touch their companion’s arms, look at me, and 
laugh ; then all became doubt, strife, and bitterness within me—so true it is 
that 


| 


| 





“ Life is a comedy to those who think, 
A tragedy to those who feel.” 

Mr. Deville soon explained to us all the “wacuwms” and “ korgans” in our 
respective craniums ; but said so much of the wonders of mine in particular, that 
Mrs. Damer and Dora became very urgent that I should have a cast of my head 
taken. I resolutely refused, for very cogent reasons. Mr. Deville pushed back 
a phalanx of skulls and lamps, and began entreating me with great gesticulation 
and oratory ; still I was immoveable, till Dora whispered me, with her little ma- 
licious will-o’-the-wisp smile, “If you so obstinately refuse to become a slave of 
the lamp, you never can expect to have a slave of the ring.” Mrs. Damer co- 
loured at this speech, and said, imploringly, ‘“ Do, Mr. Clavering, let Mr. Deville 
take a cast of your head. I should so like to have it.” There was no resisting 





this ; so, with the sir of a martyr, I sat down, and, like an excommunicated nun, 
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was soon walled up alive. When I was released from my plaster Pandemonium, 
Mrs. Damer and her sister were laughing, almost convulsively, over a slip of pa- 
per that Miss Dora was holding. I begged to be let into the jest, but they re- 
fused. Emboldened by my own great stretch of complaisance, I snatched the 


So ______________ 


———_—__—____—___—_ —_] 





tragic dramas, with the hishest moral tone. Of Mrs. Joanna Bailic the world 
hears nothing ; she resides at Highgate, in comparative solitude, but. enjoying 
daily intercourse with a few chosen friends. Miss Bowles is unhappily not in 
good health; she lives in Leamington, in Hampshire. Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. 


paper out of Dora’s hand, and had the satisfaction of reading the following epi- | Fletcher,) is on the wide sea, with her husband, voyaging to India. Mrs. Norton 
gram on myself, which she had scribbled with a pencil while I was enduring the | 1s deserting the muses, for the Court Magazine, and a novel which we believe 


torments of the d—d to please herself and her sister :— 

Love triumphs, and the struggle’s past ; 

To seem less strange in beauty’s eye 
He'll set his fate upon a cast; 
And stand the hazard of the dye,* 
This was too, too much. No sooner were we reseated in the carriage, than I 
began a pathetic remonstrance with Mrs. Damer upon the impropriety of her al- 
lowing her mad-cap of a sister to turn everything into ridicule, and make a 
laughing-stock of every body. She replied, with the most insulting sang frovd, 
«+» Really, Mr. Clavering, in this instance [ must acquit Dora; for, as Lord 
Shaftesbury very justly observes, ‘there isa great difference between seeking 
how to raise a Jangh from anything, and seeking in everything what justly may be 
laughed at.’"” This was indeed barbing the arrow with a feather from my own 
wing, and so making the wound rankle more deeply. Was there ever sach heart- 
lessness '—but those clever women never have any heart. With this thought I 
dashed open the carriage-door, and sprang into the street. I hurried on, and 
never stopped till I arrived at my own rooin ; there I foreswore all ideas of love, 
at least of marriage, from that day. 
Three years have elapsed since my adventure at Deville’s. 

four, and most true is it that 

“Time, who steals our years away, 

Steals our pleasures too ;” 
for it has stolen away the only pleasure I ever had—hope. I am now too old to 
hope, and consequently unfit to live. My property is also considerably dimi- 
nished, by foolish generosity to an ungrateful sex; in every grade, and in all at- 
tempts at propitiating them I have failed; even a little French opera-dancer, 
who took my diamonds when I addressed some verses to her, beginning 
with 


I am now thirty- 


“O toi a qui l'amour A pretoit tous les charmes.” 
had the impertinence to return me Ninon de |'Enclos’ well-known answer to a 
similar effusion— 
“Eh Bien si l'amour préte des charmes, 
Pourquoi n’empruntois tu pas.” 

I shal! only record one more of my adventures, or rather failures, as Lord By- 
ron’s journal of Mr. Hobhouse’s piscatory exploits would, with a slight alteration 
in the wording, serve right well for ‘an abstract and brief chronicle of the rise, 
progress, decline, and fall of my bonnes fortunes,” —i. €. ** Hobhouse went out to 
fish—caught nothing.” 

I was beginning to forget the many bitter lessons I had learnt, and feel a great 
deal more than was either prudent or proper for that prettiest of all pretty 
women, Lady ; for at all times, ‘and at all places, she not only spoke to me, 
but spoke kindly to me. She asked me one night, if I would go to the Opera 
with her. We were (efe-a-tete till nearly the last act of the “ Medea.” I have 
no doubt Pasta was more divine than ever, but I never saw nor heard ; I was 
thinking I had never seen such eyes, or such an arm as Lady ‘s. I was go- 
ing to tell her so, when the door opened, and Castleton came in. He was my 
best friend, but I wished him most sincerely at the d—1; he stayed out the whole 
ballet, but he left us in the crush-room. Georgiana, as I now began to call her 
in my own mind, leant on me; I put her into her carriage; in getting in she 
dropped her handkerchief ; I picked it up, and thought I never heard such music 
as the voice in which she said ‘“* Thank you; she would have said it just as 
sweetly to an adder that had got out of her way. The next morning saw me in 

Belgrave-square by two o'clock. I was admitted; Lady 
doir ; the atmosphere was heavy with the breath of flowers, and the deep shade 











was in her bou- 


| will appear shortiy. Mrs. Opie lately disposed of her house in Norwich, and is 
| now residing in Cornwall. It is worthy of remark by the way, that in the list 
we have given, there is no lady either Irish or Scotch, and but one Welch— 
Mrs. Hemans. 

The Brestois states that it is intended to substitute iron wire ropes instead of 
the usual cordage in the rigging of the government ships, and that this change 
will effect an annual saving to the amount of between 300,000 and 400,000 

| francs.—F'rench paper. 
Cromwell's Pear-Tree.—There is a tradition in Sidney College, Cambridge, 
| that an old pear tree lately standing in the Fellows’ garden had been planted by 
| Oliver Cromweil, and it seems not unlikely that the original stock was coeval with 
the Protector, who was a member of Sidney. The tree consisted of five stems, 
which rose directly from the ground, and which had most probably shot up after 
| the main trunk had been either accidentally destroyed or cut down. A section 
| of this stem, eight feet from the ground, had 103 concentric rings, indicating as 
| many years of growth for that part. If we add a few more for the growth of 
the portion still lower down, it brings us to a period within 70 years of the Re- 
| storation, and it is by no means improbable that the original trunk may haye 
been at least 70 or 80 years old before it was mutilated. 


| 
| 


Hebrew Militants—Among the four thousand or five thousand Dutch troops 
employed in the defence of the citadel of Antwerp, were about five hundred 
Jews ; they were the sons of some of the most affluent citizens of Amsterdam, 
and many of them were volunteers, whose devotion to their country had impelled 
them to encounter the hardships and perils of war. It should be observed, how- 
ever that in Holland the Jew enjoys the same civil rights as the Christian.— 
United Service Journal. 


The Coburg Theatre has at last passed into the hands of the original proprietor, 
Mr. Glossop, who is making great exertions to open the house on Whit-Mon- 
day, ina style ot splendour and magnificence, never before witnessed on the 
Surrey side. 

Mr. Jerro!d, the successful author of the ‘ Rent Day,” and “ Nell Gwynne,” 
is very busy with a drama of peculiar interest for Covent Garden Theatre. 


M. Michael Beer, the brother of the composer Mayer Beer, and the son of 
Beer the wealthy kanker of Berlin, died lately at Munich. He was the author 
of several clever tragedies. 


| new play, The Wife of Mantua, by which he will receive a sum amounting to 
| nearly £500 for it. The chief weight of the piece will rest on Miss Ellen Tree, 


Sheridan Knowles has at last concluded an arrangement with Laporte, for his | 





rest., Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Watt, dated April 12, 1833.—16th Do: D. 
Inverarity, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Shewell who rets. dated 12 Apl. 1833.— 
2d Regt. of Ft: Ens.1M. Forbes, from the 79th Regt., to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Auldjo, who rets., dated April 12, 1833.—6th Ft: Lt. F. B. Muller, from the 
h. p. of the Sih Batt. of the line of the King’s German Legion, to be Lt., v. 
Johnson, appointed to the 70th Regt., dated April 12, 1833.—7th Do; Lt. J. 
Stanley, from the 70th Regt., to be Lt., v. Nesbitt, who returns to his former h. 
p., dated April 12, 1833.—16th Do. Ens. T. Crawford to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Macfarlane, who rets. ; and A Macleod, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Craw- 
ford, both dated April 12, 1833.—2lst Do: Lt. W. Anderson, from the 91st 
Regt., to be Frst Lt., v. Edmonstone, who exchs., dated April 12, 1833—24th 
Do: Ens. F. Chetwoode to be Lt. by pur., v. Maitland, prom. ; and G. A. Fer- 
rier, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Chetwoode, both dated April 12, 1833.—92d 
Do: Lt. T. Calder to be Capt. without pur., v. Impett, deceased, dated Feb. 
16, 1833 ; and Sergeant-Major Thomas Daniel Kelly, to be Adjutaat (with the 
rank of Ensign), v. Griffin, who resigns the Adjtey, only, dated April 12, 1833. 
—4ist Ft.: Lt. E. J. Vaughan to be Adjt., v. Price prom.; Ens. R. Donald- 
son to be Lt. without pur. v. Vaughan app. Adjt.; and Ens. D. Gilchrist, from 
the h. p. of the 101 Regt., to be Ens. v. Donaldson—All dated April 12, 1833. 
—5ist Do.: Lt. Hon. H. C. Grey, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Lt. v. A. M. 
Hay, who exchs. rec. the diff., dated April 12, 1833.—56th Do.: H. W. Tobin, 
Gent. to be Ens. v. Lushington, who rets, dated April 12, 1883.—57th Do.: Lt. 
W. J. Saunders to be Capt. by pur. v. Mann, who rets.; Ens. J. Spence to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Saunders, W. Stewart, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Spence—all 
dated April 12, 1833;—67th Do.: Lt. C. J. Whyte to be Capt. by pur. v Mus- 
grave, who rets.; Ens. S. Snow to be Lt. by pur. v. Whyte; T. Madox, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Snow—all dated April 12, 1833.—68th Do.: Staff Assist. 
Surg. E. W. Burton to be Assist.Surg., v. Fitzgerald, who resigns, dated April 
12, 1833.—70th Do.: Lt. J. Johnson, from the 6th Regt., to be Lt. v. Stanley. 
app. tothe 7th Regt. dated April 12, 1833.—79th Ft.: C. Skene, Gent. to be 
Ens., by pur. v. Forbes, prom. in the 2d Regt., dated April 12, 1833.—80th Do.: 
Ens. B. Hilditch, from the h. p. of the 28th Regt., to be Ens. v. Jervis, dec. 
dated April 12, 1833.—82d Do.: Lt. T. Stopford to be Capt. by pur. v. Callen- 
der, who rets.; Ens. H. B. H. Rogers to be Lt., by pur. v. Stopford; W. Bal- 
four, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Rogers—all dated April 12, 1833.—83d Do.: 
B. H. Brown, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Turner, who rets., dated April 12, 
1833.—87th Do.: Sec. Lt. G. Middlemore to be Adjt. (with the rank of First 
Lt.) v. Thompson, who resigns the Adjtcy. only, dated April 12, 1833.—91st 
Do.: Lt C. H. Edmonstone, from the 21st Regt. to be Lt., v. Anderson, who 
exchs., dated April 12, 1833. 

Unattached—Lt. Frederick Thomas Maitland to be Capt., by pur., dated 
April 12, 1833. 

Memorandum—Capt. Francis Wright, h. p. Royal Waggon Train, rets. from 
the service, by the sale of his Commission, dated April 12, 1833. 


PARENTAGE OF ROBERT BRUCE. 





| Warde, and the Author 
Pixis, the celebrated composer and pianist (who accompanied Mdlle. Sontag 





This great man—the saviour of Scottish independence at a most dangerous cri- 
sis—was the son of Bruce, Lord of Annandale, by a lady who was Countess of 





to this country), is in London, and has brought his adopted daughter with him, 
who, though extremely young, has already produced extraordinary effect as a 
| vocalist in the first musical circles of Paris. Her voice is said to resemble that 
of Malibran. 

Lord Thomas Cecil, brother to the Marquess of Exeter, has succeeded to the 
command of the 10th Hussars, vacant by the retirement of Colonel Wyndham. 
Captain Wallington succeeds his Lordship in his majority, and is succeeded by 

| Lieut. the Hon. W. H. H. Beresford, son of Lord Decies. 

| Miss Scott, Sir Walter's youngest daughter, has recently taken up her abode 
| with her sister, Mrs. Lockhart, in Sussex place 

It is rumoured about the Foreign Office, tuat it is in contemplation to effect 





of the rose-coloured blinds at first prevented my perceiving that she had been in | the general reduction of salaries throughout that establishment. It is alse pro- , , : . 
tears. She withdrew her handkerchief, and tried to smile when I came in. | Posed still further to reduce the allowance to some of our Ambassadors ; and | ardent and impetuous temper was not much in love with the seclusion of a feudal 


‘Good heavens, Lady ——,” said I, *‘ what can have made you so unhappy 


| Paris is mentioned as one of the places at which a reduction is to take place. 
I do not ask who has done so, for no one could be barbarian enough.” After a 


little hesitation, and a fresh burst of tears, she at length sobbed out, ‘“ Lord 


The next moment I was at her feet, and grasping her hand, exclaimed, ‘* Dearest 
Lady ——! angry at your going with me!” She withdrew her hand hastily, 
and smiling, nay almost laughing outright, through her tears, said, “ Jealous of 
you! Ohno,no! Mr. C'lavering, no one could be jealous of you, which was 
the reason I asked you; 1 it as be—be—because Lord Castleton came into | 


my box. though I am su aid not stay ten minutes.” 


Here was another | 


i , P . we — - . ‘ » haw: 
agreeable denouement. I rore and strode to the window. My eyes fell upon | TUS friends of the Earl of Mulgrave are chiefly anxious to hear of his having 
q 
ment on the express condition of not being tied down by the instructions which 
have proved so perplexing to Lord Mulgrave.— Court Journal. 


my five hundred guinea herse 
had admired it). 

“A shudder came o'er me, why wert thou so dear ?” 
I left the house—I vowed vengeance against love, and ‘‘all its dear, delightful, 
d—d sensations.” 
rough, but all the women were against me, and—but what matter detai/s—I lost 
my election. 
enough, God knows ; there is moreover a dormant peerage in our family. Will 
not these soften the heart of some gentle Zelica, and throw a silver veil over my 
unprepossessing physiognomy. Shall I try an advertisement ?—miystery has | 
great attractions—or What's this, Jefferson? a roll of paper—the last cari- 
cature. Ha! confusion—the Lovely Lover! What, this in St. James’s-street !— 
crowds round the window! ‘’Sdeath!—I shall go mad! Caricature, indeed! 
{ wish it was—it is an exact likeness—a copy from the very picture I gave to the 
French opera-dancer, after making the d—d painter flatter the resemblance as 
much as he could! A. Bs. 


which [had bought solely because Lady —— 


| 





* I have heard, Mr Editor, another story respecting the origin of this epigram, and | 


have known it attributed to another lady. I say, with Mahomet, “ Mine is the only 
true account.” 


—~——_ 


Sununary. 


feelings—that their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess | (or 45,738 gallons) remain untapped 


@ | ness by 9 o’cluck in the morning, and on an average attends 17 hours out of the 
—— is so very unkind to me—so—so angry—about the Opera—last night.” | 94. 


4 o'clock in the morning. 


| ‘ } . 
| Channel, is about to take an Admiralty survey of the Port of Liverpool and the 
| adjacent coast 


| and from this list, it appears that, 
| persons, including servants, have been hospitably entertained within the walls of 
| Belvoir 


of six Directors, in the room of the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, John Morris, Esq., Sir 
Robert Campbell, Bart., John Goldsborough Ravenshaw, Josias Du Pre Alex- 
ander, and Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esqrs., who went out by rotation. At 
| six o'clock the glasses were closed and delivered to the scrutmeers, who reported 
| that the election had fallen on Henry Alexander, William Stanley Clarke, Ro- 
| bert Cutlar Ferguson, George Raikes, and John Thornhill, Esqrs., and Sir Wil- 
| iam Young, Bart. —April 13. 


Sinecures.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to be generally at busi- 
Lord Palmerston commences later in the day, but frequently continues till 


Lieut Denham, R.N. who has recently been occupied in surveying the British 


So unsatisfactory are the last accounts received from Jamaica, that the nume- 


uitted the island. We understand that Sir John Keene accepted his appoint- 





A letter from Ostend states, that a hostile meeting took place there between 


I tried public life, and stood the other day for a certain bo- ) Colonel Lyster and Lieut. Hoare, R. N., when the latter gentlemen was so se- 
riously wounded as to leave but slight hopes of his recovery 
My father has been dead some years; my baronetcy is ancient | is stated, took place in consequence of an insult offered to the father of Lieut. 
Hoare. 


The meeting, it 


A baliot was taken at the East India House on Wednesday, for the election 





The princely mansion of the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, has presented 


Four fat oxen, and fourteen fat sheep have been slaughtered each 


i | week, besides venison, birds, hares, and fish. The number of barrels of strong 
We have good reason to believe—and we state it with the most pleasurable | ale emptied, (eight hogsheads to the barrel) is immense ; whilst 726 hogsheads 


The individual having the care of the 


> 
Victoria intend to repeat the honour of their visit to our mountains in the ensuing | Jamp room, a singular, but well-conducted department, has to clean and put away 
summer. Ww e hear that the royal party will fix their residence for a time at Beau- | on each night, after the family retires to rest, 400 lamps, and the nightly con- 
maris or Plasnewydd; and from thence will, as occasion occurs, visit the several | sumption of oil has been from ten to twelve gallons. 


picturesque places in our neighbourhood which the state of the weather, and the 
presence of a fatal epidemic, prevented their Royal Highnesses from enjoying 
during their sojourn here last summer. By no part of her destined subjects will 
the presence of England's future Queen be looked for with more joyous anticipa- 
tion, and more loyal ardour of attachment, than by the sons of Cambria, who will 
hail this second visit as a new proof of the interest which the august Princess 


| 
| 


The Tories say Lord Goderich has bargained with Earl Grey for an Earldom, 


and the first vacant Garter. We do not know what truth there may be in this 
statement, but it is well known that Lord Grey had great difficulty in inducing 
Lord Goderich to quit the colonial office.—Sun. 


On Mr. Ellice’s appointment to the Secretaryship at War we have elsewhere 


Carrick in her own right. It appears that the first acquaintance of his parents 
| and their subsequent marriage took place through fortuitous circumstances, so 

that his existence, and consequently the independence of his country, may be said 
| to have depended upon mere accident. The particulars are thus related by Mr 
P. F. Tytler, in his late work entitled ‘Scottish Worthies,”’ published as part 
of Murray’s Family Library:—‘ It appears that a short time after his return 
from the crusade, Bruce was riding through the beautiful domains of Turnberry 
Castle, the property of the widowed Countess of Carrick, who, in consequence of 
the death of her husband, had become a ward of the crown. The noble Baron, 
however, if we may believe an ancient historian, cannot be accused of having vi- 
sisted Turaberry with any view of throwing himself in the way of the Countess 
of Carrick ; and, indeed, any such idea in those days of jealous wardship would 
have been highly dangerous. It happened, however, that the lady herself, whose 


castle, had come out to take the diversion of the chase, accompanied by her 
women, hunstmen, and falconers; and this gay cavalcade came suddenly upon 
Bruce, as he pursued his way through the forest alone anarmed. The Knight 
would have spurred his horse forward, and avoided the encountre, but he found 
himself surrounded by the attendants ; and the Countess herself riding up, and, 
with gentle violence, taking hold of the horse’s reins, reproached him in so sweet 
atone for his want of gallantry in flying from a lady’s castle, that Bruce, ena- 
moured of her beauty, forgot the risk which be run, and suffered himself to be 
led away ina kind of triumph to Turnberry. He here remained for fifteen days, 
and the adventure concluded, as might have been anticipated, by his privately 
marrying the youthful countess, without having obtained the concurrence of the 
king or any of her relations. Alexander III., however, although at first indignant 
at this bold interference with the rights of the crown, was a beneyolent prince, 
and on the payment ofa large feudal fine, extended his forgiveness to Bruce. The 
eldest son of this marriage of sudden and romantic love was Robert Bruce the 
younger, Earl of Carrick, and afterwards King of Scotland. The second was 
Edwar! Bruce, Lord of Galloway, who was crowned King of Ireland in 1316 ; 
and, besides this regal issue, the Countess of Carrick, who appears to have proved 
a faithful and affectionate wife, bore her husband three more sons and seven 
daughters. 
—>— 


Kuipevial Parliament, 


House of Commons, April 19. 
THE BUDGET. 
Lord ALTHORP having moved the order of the day for the House going into 
committee, spoke to the following effect :—I shall first state the number of 


| one continued scene of hospitality since the noble duke’s birth-day, in January. places and officers which we have successively abolished, and the amount of sa- 

The names of the individuals who dine at the Castle are invariably written down, | lary which has been reduced, in order to show the House that we have applied 
in the course of the last eight weeks, 16,000 | Ourselves to effect the object we promised. ‘The total number of places abolished 
‘| by the present administration is 1387 ; and the total amount of salary done away, 


is £231,406. From this £231,406 however, there must be deducted £38,000, 
the amount of the retired allowances; the saving then will not be £231,000, but 
about £192,000. Among the places abolished there were three parliamentary 
places, the salary of which amounted to £21,894. The diplomatic expences have 
| been reduced £91,735 ; but we cannot claim credit for the whole amount of this 

reduction. The Earl of Aberdeen reduced these expences £34,000, and my no- 
| ble friend has reduced them £57,000 There is, however, in this year a little 
additional charge on the Consolidated Fund, arising from places, of £1,181. I 
will add, that it is still our intentton to abolish places wherever we can, and save 
all that we possibly can from the expenditure of the country. 1 must also add, 
that during the last two years 506 persons have been brought from the retired 
list in the revenue department, and placed on active service, by which a saving 
| of the retired allowance has been made £28,000. I think I only do what is 





| 


and her Royal Parent take in the romantic district of Gwynedd.—Carnarvon | congratulated every body connected with the office. All we advise him to do is to | right to ourselves in making this statement in reference to the saving we have 


Herald. 


In admiration of the talents displayed by the French dansuese, Madame Du- 
verney the Duke of Deovonshire has presented her with an elegant pair of brace- 
lets, of the value of 100 guineas. Mademoiselle has left town to resume her 
engagements in Paris. 

Lord Fife-—A correspondent informs us that Lord Fife has lately come into 
possession of a fortune of between £200,000 and £300,000, bequeathed to him 


by an old gentleman, who died recently at Rotherhithe, and who was formerly a | 


schoolfellow of his Lordship’s. The Noble Lord, it is said, has been entertain- 
ing various parties at Rotherhithe in consequence, and is about to give a dinner 
upon a grand scale, in a few days, to a number of the inhabitants, previous to his 
taking up his residence among them. 

Baroness Feucheres, to whom the Prince de Bourbon bequeathed a fortune of 
several millions, finding that the rich domains which she has inherited cost too 
much to keep them up, and desiring, it is said, to quit France and settle in Eng- 
land, her native country, has applied to the Court for license to sell the greater 
part of the estate of the Prince of Conde. The Tribunal has granred the license, 
on condition that the proceeds, with the exception of 300,000 francs, shall 
either be employed in the purchase of real property, or invested in the public 
funds.—Guazette de Tribunaux. 

Dr. Antommarchi landed at Calais, a few days ago from London, bringing with him 
the original and only cast in plaster, taken from the face of the Emperor Napo- 
leon after his death. On its being opened at the Custom-house, a considerable 
crowd pressed to see it ; and when it was again enclosed in its case, 4 contest 
arose as to who should have the honour of carrying it to the doctor's hotel. 

The Duke of Devonshire has, it is said, given George Hayter, the painter, 
five hundred guineas for the portrait of the Honourable Mrs. Norton. So much 
for the advantage of being a “ fashionable artist.” 


Captain Polhill comes into possession of £80,000 by the death of his mother. 

Proposals are now circulating for establishing a joint stock banking company 
at Hull; the capital to be £800,000, raised in 8000 shares, of £100 each. 

Our Ladye Poets —Mrs Hemans is still residing in Dublin, occupied in the 
education of her sons ; she will shortly publish a volume of sacred poetry. 
Hannah More is still alive, but ina state that would render death a blessing; a 
Memoir by a “constant friend,” is already prepared. Miss Landon has been 
staying at Oxford on a visit to her uncle, the Head of Worcester College ; a 
new novel from her pen is nearly finished. Miss Mitford sojourns at Three-mile- 
Cross ; her tragedies laid by until a more fitting seeson. Mrs. Howitt, a member 
of the Society. of Friends, who resides at Nottingham, has prepared a series of 
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be is own Secretary at War, which, we suspect, was not the case with his | 
| Right Hon. predecessor.—John Bull. 


Leopold, in order to solace Lord Durham for the loss of his seat in the British 
Cabinet, has forwarded to him the grand cross of the Order of Leopold. Lord 
William Russell has been decorated as Commander, and Colonel Cradock as 
Companion. 

It is stated that Sir John Byng will shortly succeed Lord Hill at the Horse 
Guards.— Limerick Chronicle. 

Forty-four officers, from the half-pay list, are to be immediately commissioned 
to act as members of the Courts-Martial to be held under the Coercion Bill.— 
They are not to belong to any regiment doing duty in Ireland —Dublin Times 

There is an immense stir now making about the emancipation of the Jews 
We know a great many Noble Lords and Honourable Gentlemen who would be 
exceedingly glad to be emancipated from the Jews.— Whig. 


Kintyre Measure.—The late Minister of Gigha, on coming out of church, 
was occasionally in the habit, in a very self-complacent sort of a manner, of 
interrogating such of his hearers as he met hew he liked his sermon. One Sun- 
day, after service, he put the usual question to our ready-witted friend, the Ad- 
jutant. “ Why, I must say, it was confoundedly long,’ was the rather uncom- 
plimentary answer. ‘* True, true, my good friend,” responded the clergyman, 
“we give 17 pecks to the boll here in every thing—good Kintyre measure.” | 
“Yes, to make up for chaff and bad cleaning,” was the Adjutant’s prompt reply 


Land Tax in England.—The first land tax was in the reign of Ethelrel II, | 
with whom the Danes had broken an agreement. The invaders committed hor- 
rid cruelties and devastations all over the kingdom, and the timid Ethelre! paid | 
them no less than £24,000 for peace. This was levied on land, and was called | 
danegelt, by which ignominious name the tax, called Land Tax, was first known | 
in England. The modern land tax was first established at the Revolution in 1688, 
from which period, to the year 1800, it yielded above £227,000,000. 

PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, April 12.—2d Regt of Life. Gds: Hon. A. Arundell to be Cor. 
and Sub-Lt. by pur., dated April 12, 1833.—2d Regt of Drag. Gds: Capt. F. 
Copland to be Maj. by pur., v. Boyd, who rets,; Lt. C. A. Lewis to be Capt. 
by pur., v Copland; Cor. W. Campbell to be Lt. by pur., v. Lewis; and E 
Leigh, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Campbell, all dated April 12, 1833.—3d 
Drag. Gds: Cor. F. Watt, from the llth Lgt. Drags., to be Cor.,v. Browne, 
who rets., dated April 12, 1833.—9th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Cor. T. P. Whalley 
to be Lt. by pur., v. Gerard, who rets.; and C. H. Ibbetson, Gent., to be Cor. 
by pur., v. Whalley, both dated April 12, 1833,—11th Lgt. Drags: J. H. For- 


made. I shall now begin my financial view, by stating the amount of the income 
and expenditure for the year, between the 5th of April, 1832, and the 5th of 
April, 1833. The amount of the income for the year was £46,853,000; the 
amount of the expenditure was £45,266,000, leaving an excess of income over 
expenditure £1,487,000. In the estimates I made last session, I stated the pro- 
bable excess of the income over the expenditure below this. I only calculated the 
excess at £800,000; but J am happy to say that by the reduction of expendi- 
ture, the excess of income over expenditure, £1,487,000, will more than enable 
| us to cover the deficiences of the preceding year, [cheers]. That deficiency the 
committee will recollect was £1,200,041. Taking the two together, the im- 
provement on the revenue of the present year is not less than £2,728,000. 
[cheers]. I will now state what the income of the country was for the two 
years. For 1832 it was £46,618,000; for 1833, it was £46,853,000, showing 
an excess in the latter year of only £235,000, and proving that the surplus on the 
year arose from the expenditure being considerably reduced. The expenditure 
for the year ending April, 1832, was £47,859,,000; for 1833, £45,366,000, the 
diminution being 2,493,000 for the last year. It will be seen from this state- 
ment that the improvement which has taken place may be expected to be greater 
in the following year, because it dues not depend on any accidental increase of 
revenue, but on the economical management of the public funds, and on the 
saving thereby effected. I wiil now state more in detail the income and 
expenditure of the last year. The income last year from the Customs was 
£16,769,621; from the Excise, £16,529,131; from Stamps, £6,857,540 ; 
from Taxes, £5,003,937; from the Post Office, £1,453,900; from Mis- 
cellaneous sources, £233,526 ; making a tutal of £46,852,650. I will now 
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| state the expenditure. The sum charged for the debt, including interest on 


Exchequer bills—the whole sum charged to the consolidated fund for the 
debt was £28,225,891. The other charges on this fund were £1,859,248 ; 
making the whole charges on the consolidated fund £30,085,239. The 
expenditure of the supplies was, for the army, £7,006,496; for the navy 
£4,505,000 ; for the ordnance £1,634,817; for the miscellaneous service, 
£2,138,953 ; making a total of 45,365,507. The expenditure for the 
preceding year was, for the army, £7,551,000, which last year was 
reduced to £,7,006,498 ; the expenditure for the navy in the preceding year 
was £5842,835, and in the last year £4,505,000 ; the ordnance for the preceding 
year was £1,478,944, andfor the last year £1,634,812, being an increase of 
£155,878 ; the miscellaneous was £2,900,430 in the preceding year, and in the 
last year it was £2,133,953, showing adiminution of about £800,600. I have 
already stated the balance of the revenue over the expenditure for the last year 
at £1,487000; and I will now calculate what is likely to be the estimated ba- 
lance the msuing year, supposing no alteration in the duties, and that the reve- 
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nue should remain as at present. The whole amount of the revenue for the 
year will be £46,494,128 ; and I do not take itat so large a sum as last year. 
T look for a reduction inthe Excise; because the arrears of the Malt Duties 
which were due at the close of last year, were much greater than were due at 
the close of the present year. I calculate the income for the ensuing year at a 
lower rate than the income for the past year.—The charges on the Consolidated 
Fund for the present year will not be the sa.ne as for the past year. I have ob- 
tained an estimate of theincreased charge, and the expenditure charged on the 
Consolidated Fund for the year will not be less than £30,300,000. The supplies, 
the estimates of which have been laid on the table, though they have not yet 
been all voted, are, for the army, £6,673,251 ; for the navy, £4,658,635 ; for 
the ordnance, £1,455,223; for the miscellaneous services, £1,835,110. In- 
cluding the additional charge on the Consolidated Fund, the whole expenditure 
will be £44,922,219. If this is deducted from the estimated income for the 
year, £46,494,128, it will leave a calculated surplus of £1,571 .909. There are, 
I know, great differences of opinion on this point; but I hope that gentlemen, 
speaking generally, are of my opinion, that itis better, if we have any surplus, 
rather to diminish taxes, than employ it to pay off the debt. [Cheers.] With 
respect to these reductions the principle on which I have always acted is to make 
the reductions as much as possible on those taxes which fall on industry. 1 am 
aware that the reduction I have to propose will not be such as I have heard Hon. 
Gentlemen state in the House, and still less will they be such as I have heard 
out of the House. I am not prepared to reduce the taxes £30,000,000 nor 
£20,000,000, as statements have been made out of dvors, because it would be 
impossible to reduce taxes to that amount without destroying public credit. 
However I think the reduction of taxes which I shall propose will be such, con- 
sidering the articles to which it applies, as will give considerable reli¢f. Before 
going any further, I think it is necessary to apply myself to those taxes which 
have been proposed to be reduced, and which, it has been stated, press very 
much on the industry of the country, and to which, nevertheless, I do not mean 
to apply myself. The first tax of the kind I shall notice is the tax on malt. 
My Honourable Friend, the Member for Wiltshire, has given notice that 
he will bring forward a motion to reduce the duty on malt. Sir, the duty 
on malt last year amounted to £4,825,128, and the total reduction of the malt 
duties at present is quite inconsistent with the state of the revenue. I will 
take the opportunity of considering what has been the course of the; malt du- 
ties, and I will consider whether the malt duties press hard on any particular 
class, and, asa financial question, whether it is one of the taxes which ought to 
be first reduced. In 1830, the malt duties anrounted to £3,813,000; in 1831 
they amounted to £3,436,271 ; and in 1832, after the duties on beer were taken 
off, they amounted to £4,825,332 ; while in 1833 they amounted to £4,825,125. 
Looking at the question ina financial point of view, is it not apparent that this 
tax does not press so hard on the article as to reduce the consumption? If the 
welfare of the producer were concerned, I might be disposed to reduce this 
duty ; but on looking at the price of barley, I am sure that no gentleman will 
contend that the price of barley does not bear a proper proportion to the price of 
other grain. [Cheers.] For these reasons J say I cannot consent to the reduction 
of the duty. I am aware that this doctrine will not be popular ; but the duties of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seldom are popular, and, though it be unpopular to 
say so, I must say that the malt tax is too great now tobe removed. The next tax, on 
which I own I feel great doubts as to the decision to which I have come, is the stamp 
duties on newspapers. With respect to the stamp duties on newspapers, I have 
frequently stated my opinion—I think it a bad tax [hear.] I think in a tax pro- 
ductive of many evils because the effect of it undoubtedly is to give a monopoly 
to persons who are bold enough to evade the law; and thus it gives a monopoly 
of cheap publications into the hands of disreputable persons [hear.] On this 
ground I most certainly desire to see the tax repealed ; but if on this principle 
a part of the tax were reduced, we could not stop till we repealed the whole. 
The question then which I have to consider is, whether, in the present situation 
of the couniry, the taking off this tax, which amounts to £440,000, is a measure 
which will give relief to any considerable class of the community. I know that 
it is argued that the reduction of the taxes may be compensated by another 
mode of taxation, and that it is not fair, in reducing the tax on newspapers, to 
ealculate the loss to the revenue at £440,000. I admit that it would not amount 
to that, because something would be gained by the increased consumption of 
paper, and that, in fact, the loss to the revenue would be considérably less. 
Some gentlemen have proposed that a postage should be levied on newspapers, 
and that the revenue obtained from that source would more than counterbalance 
the loss by reducing the stamp duties; but, fromthe inquiries I have made, and 
I have examined the subject, I am satisfied that this is a fallacious expectation. 
I have inquired, and I mention it, because I wish to show that it was not without 
consideration that I came to the opinion, that these gentlemen had not made 
accurate calculations. They thought that by laying, instead of the stamp duty 
on newspapers, one penny postage on each paper, the revenue would not suffer. 
But I believe that the expectations of what the government would gain by the 





postage, are much overrated. In carrying newspapers, the mails would have 
many rivals—the stage coaches would carry newspapers, and carry them for a 
far less sum than one penny each paper. The consequence would be, that no 
newspapers would be carried by the mail-coaches, or that, at least, a great dimi- 
nution would take place in the number now carried by them It is with regret, 
I must own, particularly as regards iny own opinion ; for I admit that ona former 
occasion I did hold out an expectation—I cannot say I pledged myself; but I 
did hold out an expectation ; and such then was my intention—that I would re- 
duce this tax. After much consideration, however, I have altered my opinion, 
and I have frankly stated to the House my reasons for the alteration I do not 
think it necessary for me to apply myself to other taxes which gentlemen have 
proposed to repeal, but I will proceed to my own plans. The first tax to whieh 
I propose to call the attention of the committee—because it regularly comes be- 
fore the committee as part of the excise, and will be the first resolution I shall 
move—is of a trifling nature. I allude to the tax on tiles, which amounts te 
£37,000. When I took off the duty from slates, my attention was called to 
the pressure of the duty on tiles. I felt, at the time, that the tile manufac- 
turers were exposed to great hardships; but I could not then take off more 
taxes. 1 believe that the tax on tiles was originally imposed only to counter- 
balance the duty imposed on slates, and therefore I was convinced that I ought 
to take the first opportunity of removing it. The next tax to which I shall call 
the committee’s attention, is the tax on advertisements [hear.] The tax now is 
3s. 6d. for every advertisement, and however often the advertisement is repeated 
the duty is not altered. The consequence is, that the advantages of advertising, 
which are generally only obtained after two or three insertions, are lost or bur- 
dened with a heavy duty, and to reduce this tax will give the trading part of the 
country great relief. I propose then to reduce the tar on advertisements. At 
present it 1s for every insertion 3s. 6d., I propose to reduce the duty for the first 
insertion to 2s; for the second, 1s 6d; and for the third and every subsequent 
insertion, ls. The effect of this will not be, I should think, to cause a loss to 
the revenue equal tu the whole amount of the reduction, because the conse- 
quence of the reduction will be to cause the advertisernent to be often repeated 
when they have not to pay as much for every insertion. Although, therefore, 
I do not think we need apprehend much loss of revenue by this change, I calcu- 
late it will be about half. 

Sir. B. PEEL.—What is the present amount of revenue from advertise- 
ments ! 

Lord ALTHORP—The whole revenue from advertisements now amounts to 
£150,000 and the proposed arrangements will reduce the amount about one half. 
The next tax to which I shall apply myself, is that on marine insurances (hear). 
I think, that without any large sacrifice of revenue, that may be altered in such 
&@ manner as to give great accomodation to the shipping interest, and the trade of 
the country generally. The present rate of duty on the coasting trade is 1s. 3d. 
per cent when the premium does not exceed 20s. and 2s. 6d. per cent. when it 
does exceed 20s. On the foreigh trade it is higher, being 2s. 6d. per cent. when 
the premium does not exceed 20. and 5s. per cent. when it dees exceed 20.—the 
amount of revenue yielded by this rate of duty is £220,000. It is, however, 
right for me to state what this tax has amounted to at a furmer period ; by which 
the house will see an effect similar to which I stated now as having taken place 
in the case of malt. In 1815, the gross amount of this tax (certainly from 
‘various causes, it was a large year), was £452.000 (hear) ; whereas, as I stated 
before, it is only £220,000 now. I am afraid I must admit, under these circum- 
stances, that the effect of the tax has been to drive these policies out of the 
country [hear]. My proposition is, that on all policies for the foreign trade, 
in which the premium is under 15s, the duty shall be reduced from 2s. 6d. to Is. 
3d., and under policies where the premium is under 30s., and above 15s., I pro- 
pose to reduce the duty to 2s. 6d. When the premium exceeds 30s. I propose 
that the present duty shall continue to be levied [hear, hear, hear]. I do not 
propose to make any alterations in the duty as relates to the coasting trade—I 
calculate the reduction of the revenue which may take place from this cause at 
£100,000. I will now advert to the assessed taxes. Now, with respect to 
these taxes, the pressure on the house and on the government has been for the 
total repeal of them. The total repeal of them would make a reduction of 

£2,594,000. I confess, that however I may wish to accomodate and relieve the 
town population, I should not be justitied in sacrificing all the surplus of the 
revenue for that object [hear] I have endeavoured to consider if some mode 
could not be adopted, by which the productive interest of the country may be 
protected, while this tax might remain upon those who are best able to bear it ; 
I mean, whether an arrangement could not be made, by which the shopkeepers 
could be relieved from the duty, while houses that were not converted into shops 
should be and remain chargeable as at present [hear]. According to the present 
law, there is an allowance made by which three windows are sttuck off from 
each house to which a shop is attached. I think this is a principle upon which 
we may proceed. I do not intend to confine the windows for shopsto any speci- 


fic number ; but would propose to take the duty off @indows in all shops em- 
ployed as such, or as ware rooms. For instance, if a house had 15 windows, 
and five are applied to the shop and different warehouse rooms, the duty would 
be charged not upon fifteen but upon ten. In that case the reduction will be 
one-third of the window tax. With respect to the house tax, I propose to apply 
the same principle, and in such a house as I have described, where one-third of 
the windows are applied to the shop and warerooms, I would deduct one-third 
from the duty in the value of the house. By this plan I give an entire relief to 
shopkeepers in respect to their shops, because I have relieved them from a pro- 
portion of the window and house tax, and they will only be liable for duty upon 
that part of the house applied to their dwelling. The reduction to be thus 
effected I estimate at £100,000 [hear]. Now with respect to other taxes, the 
House is aware of the debates that have taken place in consequence of the al- 
teration made in the duty on taxed carts last session. I have explained, that 
although it may have operated in some measure as a fresh tax, it was, in fact, a 
teduction of the tax, but it has undoubtedly pressed hard on those who were not 
charged with it before. It had not, however, produced much to the revenue, 
and will not much affect the amount of the assessed taxes, if I propose that all 
carts which would be subjected to the duty of 30s. be entirely freed from that 
duty. This will make a diminution of £30,000. I now propose that another 
duty which has been much complained of shall be taken off—it is that upon 
shopmen, warehousemen, porters, &. This will make a further reduction of 
£45,000. There are other persons connected with trade, which may be fairly 
relieved, but the amount is not very large—I mean the commercial travellers 
and riders, the duty on whom is £4,500. The duties on commercial clerks, book- 
keepers, or office-keepers, I also propose to take off, amounting to £55,000. I 
next propose to take off a duty upon stewards, bailiffs, managers, and overseers, 
which is outof small amount, namely, £9,500. The whole of these reduc- 
tions in the assessed taxes amount to the sum of £244,000. The next point to 
which I shall address myself is one to which I am to a certain degree pledged. 
When I laid the tax on raw cotton, I said that it was contrary to principle, and 
that on the first opportunity that presented itself it ought to be reduced. I think 
that opportunity has now arisen, and that is incumbent on the House to take off 
the additional duty that was laid on in 1831. When I propose to remit this tax, 
it is not because I think it has, at the same time, had any bad effect. But there 
is danger in taxing the raw material too much, as it tends to prevent the impor- 
tation of the manufactured article. Now, this danger does not always show it- 
self, but remains dormant ; for the competition of foreign manufactures is not 
apparent until it is too late to be remedied [hear]. Now, I do not mean to put 
the duty on raw cotton on a better footing than it was in 1831. Previously to 
that period, there was an ad valorem duty equal to three-eighths of a penny per 
lb., to which there was then added two-eighths more, making the full duty five- 
eighths of a penny. ‘The whole amount of duty in the past year, at that rate 
amounted to £626,000. If the duty were now reduced one-half, it would seem 
that it would be taking £320,000 per annum from the duty raised on raw cotton. 
On the reduction of other taxes it is generally expected that an increased demand 
will make up for part of the deficiency, but I do not expect that in this a similar 
result will follow. I therefore conclude that the measure will be reduced to 
nearly that amount, say at least £300,000. Now, sir, I wish toapply myself to 
another tax, the reduction of which is most deserving of attention. I mean the 
tax on soap [hear]. The present annual amount of that duty is £1,186,000. I 
propose to reduce that duty one half, although nominally £593,000 would not be 
more than about half that sum ; for considering that the drawback to the extent 
of £100,000 would be done away with, and other circumstances, the entire loss 
to the revenue would not be more than about £300,000. By reducing the duty 
from 28s. a cwt. to 148. the inducement to the illicit manufacture of soap would 
be done away with [hear]. I have now, sir, stated all the taxes upon which it is 
intended to make a reduction, and I beg to state that 1 have endeavoured to 
select those, the reduction of which might relieve the productive part of the 
community in particular, as well as to afford general relief to the country 
{cheers}. 

Mr. O'CONNELL asked the Noble Lord, whether the reductions on advertise- 
ments should extend to Ireland ? 

Lord ALTHORP—I will not now answer the Learned Gentleman. Un- 
doubtedly Ireland should be placed on the same footing, or as near as possible, 
with England [hear]. I will now recapitulate to the House the taxes which I 
propose to reduce .— 

. Tiles—whole duty - - - - : - - - 
. Marine Insurance—estimated diminution - - - - 


_ 


£37,000 
100,000 


2 
3. Advertisements—ditto - - . - - - - - 75,000 
4. Assessed Tares—Reductionof House and Window Duty on Shops 244,000 
5. Cotton—Reduction of additional Duty imposed in 1831 - - 00,000 
6. Soap—(half present duty) - - - - - - - 593,000 
£1,349,000 
Estimated return on Soap - - - - - - - 293,000 
Probable loss to Revenue - - - - ° - - - 1,056,000 
Surplus for year ending 1834 - - - - - - - 1,752,000 
Estimated surplus after the above reductions ; - - - £516,000 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND—COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 

House of Commons, April 17. 
Lord ALTHORP moved for leave to bring in » bill for the general commuta- 
tion of tithes. Before going into the question, he would state to the Honse the 
actual amount of the income of the Clergy ; which was very much exaggerated. 
It had been asserted lately, that Church Property amounted to nine millions per 
annum ; nothing could be more extravagant than that statement. 

The fact was, that the net income of all the Bishops, including the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, was only £158,527. The incomes of all the Deans and Chap- 
ters together amounted to £236,358. He was not so well able to state the 
amount of Parochial Clergy, because the returns were not yet all made ; but from 
those which had been made, he concluded that the whole income did not exceed 
£3,000,000. The whole income of the Clergy, therefore, did not exceed 
£3,500,000 insteal of £9,000,000. He would state the grounds of his estimate 
of the income of the Parochial Clergy. They had obtained returns from 9,660 
benefices. The whole number of benefices was 11,400. The 9,660 of which 
they had obtained returns, gave an income of £2,769,779. Supposing the others, 
from which no returns had been obtained, to be about the same average, the 
whole amount would be about £3,250,000. If they supposed that whole sum 
equally divided, it would give to each clergyman about £285 a year. If to that 
they added the income of the Prebends and the Deans and Chapters, the average 

income of each Clergyman would be about £300. 

He did not consider this too large a sum to devote to the support of a National 
Church. It was generally allowed that the residence of a clergyman in every 
parish was highly desirable ; but then, it was equally to be wished, that he should 
be on good terms with his parishioners ; which could not be the case as long as 
the present system was upheld. ‘The measure which he was going to propose, 
was not one which would make a great sensation, but one which should be fair 
and just to both parties. It would apply to the clergyman, the tithe-owner, and 
the tithe-payer. When he spoke of the clergyman, he did not think it right to 
confine the commutation simply to the clergyman, but that the same measure 
should be applicable to the lay impropriator. 

His first principle would be to give a period of twelve months from the passing 
of the bill, to permit the tithe-payer and the tithe-owner, by mutual consent to 
commute tithes into a perpetual corn-rent; but if, after the expiration of twelve 
months, that were not generally done,—and in many instances it would, proba- 
bly, not be done, although he believed in a wast number it would be ;—if, after 
that period, the commutation were not acomplished, he then proposed that either 
the tithe-payer or tithe-receiver, without making it necessary for a whole parish 
to agree,—for he would allow any individual tithe-payer to give notice,—he then 
proposed that either the tithe-payer or tithe-receiver should be allowed to give 
notice that he intended to commute the tithes. 

Valuators should then be appointed; a certain number of whom should be se- 
lected by the Bishop of the diocese, and an equal number by the Magistrates at 
Quarter-Sessions. Either party might then give notice to the other party, that 
he intended to appoint a valuator, and the valuation might proceed. 

Any person, however, who knows any thing of the state of tithe property in 
this country, must know that if an actual valuation were to take place four tithe- 
able property in each parish, the effect would be to raise the tithes throughout 
England most enormously, and would most certainly prevent any commutation 
from taking place ; and, although it might seem to be justice, would really and 
practically be most unjust. His plan, therefore, was, that the valoators should 
not take the tithes at the amount which ought to be paid, but at the amount 
which had been actually paid and enjoyed through the previous years. The 
valuers, therefore, would not have the duty of valuing the tithe on the ground , 
they would only have to ascertain what had been the amount paid during an ave- 
rage of seven years previously. 

The valuators, however, should have the power of altering the valuation to a 
certain per-centage—say from five to ten per cent ; he should think five per cent 
sufficient. 

The valuation thus made, the valuators should commute that valuation for a 
perpetual corn-rent, estimated in different kinds of grain, wheat, barley, and oats ; 
and the average of the value of those kinds of grain should be the perpetual rent 
imposed. He also proposed that these valuators should value the different por- 
tions of the tithes. Suppose, for example, an individual wished to make an ar- 


rangenrent for his tithe, it was ebvious that his land might vary in its qualities ; 





and it was necessary that the amount of the tithe should be fixed on each por- 





tion, or it would be impossible to dispose of any part of that property, unless it 


was known what amount of tithe-rent it was subject to. Ifthe valuators should 
differ, an award by an umpire must settle the dispute. It was necessary that the 
appointment of the umpire should rest with some important and eminent person ; 
and he should propose that the senior Judge of Assize should have the appoint— 
ment. There were cases in which tithes had already been compounded for, and 
in such cases the composition would be taken as the basis of the valuation for 
the tithe-rent. Whenever the composition was a fixed payment, the valuators 
would only have to determine its value as a corn-rent. 

The Quarter-Sessions should ascertain the average during the preceding years 
of the differert kinds of grain. 

He proposed, on the valuation being made, that the tithe-receiver should have 
the option of being paid in money or in corn-rent during a fixed period of years, 
The clergyman should have the option of fixing this during the period of his in- 
incuinbency ; and if the tithe-owner was a lay impropriator, he should not have 
less for his option than seven years. All these, however, were points of detail, 
which the House could consider in the progress of the bill. 

He would allow individuals to make arrangements with individuals, and a te- 
nant, in the case of an existing lease, to make an arrangement without the con- 
sent of his landlord for the term of the lease. ‘The landlord might make an ar- 
rangement with the tithe-receiver. whether they had granted a lease or not, in 
case the tenant refused to enter into any arrangement. In that case, the tenant 
would be bound to pay the landlord what was due to the clergyman. 

There was only one other case he had to mention—that relating to moduses. 
By an act recently passed, all moduses not disturbed before July next could not 
be questioned ; and it was not likely that this bill could come into operation be- 
fore July. Before this bill could come into operation, ali litigation would cease 
on the subject. 

He begged the House would not suppose that this was the only measure which 
Government intended to propose for the reform of the Church Establishment. 
Others were absolutely necessary. One was the prevention of pluralities. That 
measure would soon, he hoped, be brought forward either there or in the House 
of Lords. There were other plans, beset with great difficulties, which he hoped 
would be overcome. He concluded by saying, that he thought this measure for 
the commutation of tithes would be acceptable to both the land-owner and the 
clergyman. 

The proprietors of land, and those generally interested in agricultural pursuits, 
generally would reap the very greatest advantage from the measure, as they would 
have the power of employing their capital on their land for their own advantage. 
On the other hand, he did not think the Church ought to make any resistance 
whatever: he would say, too, he did not think it would. He did not think the 
Clergy would consider the advantages which they might claim from the extended 
application of capital to land, could be so great as to counterbalance the advan- 
tages they would be sure to derive from putting an end to the occasion of quarrels 
and disputes. 

In reply to a question by Mr. BARING, Lord ALTHORP was understood 
to say, that although compositions had lately been made by which the Clergy 
were exempted from the payment of poor-rates ; still he thought it of essential 
importance that the Clergy should remain liable, in order to give them an interest 
in keeping down the amount of the poor-rates. 

Sir Robert INGLIS thought, that Lord Althorp’s permission was hike a congé 
@’élire—it wis permission for a year, and compulsion at the end of it. He would 
only then remark, that he was glad to hear Lord Althorp declare that he would 
deal with tithe property in the same way whether it was in the hands of laymen 
or the Clergy. He hoped the same principle would be adopted when they came 
to legislate on the subject for Ireland. 

Mr. HUME said, the appointment of the valuators would be wholly in the 
power of the Clergy; one half being nominated by the Bishops, the other by the 
Magistrates at the Sessions, more than half of whom were clergymen. He 
thought those functionaries ought to be nominated by Government. He objected 
to making the present payments of tithe the basis of the valuation for future pay- 
ments ; for that would enable the man who had screwed up his tithes to a high 
pitch to reap the benefit of his extortion, while the more moderate of the Clergy 
would get no more than they did at present. Inasmuch as Lord Althorp’s plan 
did not take into consideration the very great difference in the amount of the 
tithes collected in different parts of the country, it appeared te him to be very de- 
fective. He wished a money value to be fixed by the Commissioners instead of 
a fluctuating value in corn; and that the Commissioners should be appointed di- 
rectly by the House or by the Exchequer. He was not inimical to the proposed 
changes, but thought that the details of the plan would require much alteration, 

He thought it would be better for the public if Commissioners were appointed 
by Government to value the tithes throughout the country, and buy them up, and 
then let the Clergy be paid either out of the Exchequer or by that House. [Cries 
of “Hear!” and “Oh, oh!”) Such a plan had been formerly under the serious 
consideration of persons in the situation of the Noble Lord; and if such & 
plan had been carried inte effect some years ago, it would have been better for 
the Church itself. 

Sir Robert PEEL said, the success of the measure must mainly depend upon 
the details: he would give these his careful consideration. He was by no means 
averse—he believed no member in the House was averse—to the principle of the 
commutation of tithes. He agreed with Mr. Hume in his objection to the mode 
in which the value of the tithe was to be taken, and as to the hardship which it 
would inflict on those clergymen who had been lenient in the collection hereto- 
fore. He objected also to the proposition for taking the tithe either in money or 
in three different kinds of grain. 

Lord ALTHORP explained— 

What was meant in that part of the measure was that the tithe-received should 
have the option of being paid according to the price of so many bushels of a cer 
tain grain, according to which the tithe had been valued. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON was surprised to hear Lord Althorp say that the plan 
proposed would not create a sensation in the country. It was impossible that 
any plan could be formed for changing the mode of payment of so large a sum as 
£3,250,000—the amount of the income of the Parochial Clergy—without detri- 
ment to some parties. He was not disposed to concur in Lord Althorp’s 
plan— 

He thought it faulty both in principle and practice ; and believed that it would 
occasion great dissatisfaction, because persons who had never paid tithes before 
would, under the Noble Lord's arrangement, be obliged to pay. In any scheme 
of partial commutation he likewise saw great difficulties. He did not admire the 
justice of the compulsory system, by which if one-half of the tithe-payers in a 
particular district agreed to a commntation, the other half, however unwilling, 
would be obliged to submit. One general and comprehensive measure would be 
vastly preferable to such a partial and compulsory enactment. He advocated 
a general and sweeping measure, because he felt convinced that the sooner the 
period arrived when the very name of tithes, now so odious, should be extinguish 
ed, the better. 

Mr. Baring, Lord John Russell and others, approved of the plan. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


—p— 
STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT- 
‘rom the Morning Chronicle. 

The results of some late elections are to us more a matter of regret than. of 
astonishment. Our readers will do us the justice to admit that at an early period 
we predicted the difficulties in which Ministers would be placed, between the 
Conservatives and the Radicals. The Conservatives are strong in the House of 
Lords, strong in the Church and the Magistracy. After the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, the House of Commons became, (with few exceptions) identified with 
the people. This imposed on Ministers the very difficult task of proposing 
measures at once palatable to the House of Lords (hostile to reform and the con- 
sequences of reform) and to the House of Commons. Parliament did, indeed, 
open with strong Ministerial majorities. But we were not deceived by this ap- 
parent strength. We knew that the representatives durst only support Ministers 
so long as their measures were popular, and that the moment the constituencies 
began to put themselves inJecommunication with the representatives, and to exhibit 
signs of disapprobation, the latter would have their misgivings. Ministers having 
a large majority in the House of Commons, applied themselves principally to the 
House of Lords, in which they had hitherto found all their difficulties. By way 
of conciliating that House, and smoothing the way to the amelioration which it 
would be afterwards necessary to propose to satisfy the people, a measure of 
coercion for Ireland was announcad in the speech from the throne, and soon af- 
terwards proposed in the Upper House. The measure was sufficiently accepta- 
ble to the House of Lords, and it passed rapidly through the different stages. 
But the Radicals every where took the alarm. The people throughout Englend 
and Scotland did not make sufficient allowance for the difficulty in which Minis- 
ters were placed with regard to the Irish Church. We need hardly observe, that 
the views of the aristocracy and the views of the people with regard to that 
church are toto calo different. It is quite clear, that no measnre withdrawing 
any material portion of the revenues of the Irish Protestant Church from that 
establishment, could ever pass the House of Lords. ‘The people, however, look- 
ed only to the abstract question of what seemed just, and did not make suffic.ent 
allowance for the obstacles in the way of carrying what might be abstract: ily 
just into practised effect. The Whigs, as we have more than once obser ed, 
are powerful only through the co-operation of the middle classes. The aristocracy 
and the church are chiefly Tory. With the people, the Whigs are far more 
powerful than the Tories ; but the moment they lose the support of the people 
they are comparatively powerless. ‘The course that Ministers have hitherto pur- 
sued has been unpopular, as has been but too evidently demonstrated. But should 
they change their policy, they would at once have the House of Lords opposed 
to them. 
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If the people could only restrain their impatience, the measures which hav® 
-recently been introdueed—the Corporation Inquiries, the Local Courts’ Bill, the 
Irish Church Reform, the East India arrangements, the West India Reforms, 
&c., would undoubtedly be productive of much good, and every abuse removed, 
renders the task of removing others more easy. It might be well to consider, 
too, that by driving at too much at once we may produce a confusion, which we 
may all repent in sackcloth and ashes. It is quite clear that no reforms of more 
than a very gradual and tentative kind would be sanctioned by the House of Lords, 
without a severe struggle Jt is guile true that, at present, we are all ut the mercy 
of the Crown and the Conservatives. Were the King to withdraw his confidence 
from the Whigs, and a dissolution to take place at the present moment, the next Par- 
tiament would bc Conservative. But, however fond most men may be of power, 
we question whether the Conservatives would encounter the risk of resuming it 
under such circumstances. ‘Their policy is rather to allow the Whigs to act, and 
to remain on the defensive. ‘The present unpopularity of the Whigs would soon 
be forgotten were the Conservatives in power, and the re-action might be tre- 
mendous. Were our advice to have any weight with the people, we would say, 
avoid what may lead to extremities. We are far from thinking the conduct of 
Ministers to have been uniformly governed by absolute wisdom. The tone of 
some of the Ministerial organs was at one time not merely impolitic, it was even 
-Offensive towards the people. The affectation of wishing to conciliate the Con- 
servatives was too marked, and it seemed as if it were wished to produce this 
very split which is now producing its effects. Butlet bygones be bygones. Mi- 
nisters are honest, and determined to proceed as far as they can, with the exist- 
ing Constitution, in the course of amelioration. We ought to consider that no 
Ministry, under the existing constitution, can go farther, without hazarding conse- 
quences which all friends to their country ought to depreciate. Let us bear in 
mind that the aristocracy inthis country is powerful, and that any violent mea- 
sures would make but-one party of both divisions, and rally a large body of the 
people round them. They who have influence with the people ought to be mo- 
derate at this conjuncture. 
From the Times. 

We believe there is no doubt in any reasonable mind, that at the general elec- 

tion, four months ago, the feeling of the great bulk of the constituency were in 
favour of Lord Grey’s Government, as contradistinguished from the two factions 
of Tories and Ultra-Radicals. ‘There may have been some persons returned 
under the description of outliers upon the skirts of the above two parties, but of 
the important fact there can be no question, that the main body of the Reformed 
House of Commons was, when first sworn in, decidedly Ministerial; and, being 
80, did fairly speak the prevailing sentiments of the people out of doors. The 
motive which influenced the majority of electors inthe choice of such a House 
of Commons, was simply the confidence of their general good Government, and 
of their eagerness to redress all grievances, inspired by those Ministers who had 
carried through the reform bill, and who had themselves announced that bill to 
be but a stepping stone and introduction to every other useful reform. Now, it 
seems not altogether irrational to conjecture that what the King’s Ministers gain- 
ed by fidelity to their engagements, they might, by continuing the same proud 
course of honour and virtue, have preserved to this hour undiminished. Yet, 
what appears to be the fact! In Parliament, as the session advanced, their ma- 
jorities have been dwindling from week to week; and out of Parliament their 
declared supporters have been roughly handled wherever they showed themselves 
as candidates against Radicals or Tories. In the city of London, which at the 
general election had returned Alderman Waithman, an avowed friend of Minis- 
ters, a new election was held for a citizen to supply the place of that honest and 
consistent Whig; but instead of Alderman Venables, who, besides being 
a pledged Liberal, and a friend of the Grey Administration, had recent and con- 
siderable claims upon the favour of the London eonstituency, Mr. Lyall, a known 
Tory, was returned. In Mary-le-Bone, Mr. Murray, a professed friend of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, was set aside with little apparent trouble ; and Sir Samuel 
Whalley, whose liberal politics were understood to be of afar broader and more 
thoroughgoing character than those which had lately begun to be ascribed to the 
Cabinet, was elected by a large majority. Mr. Hope, the rankest of the Tory 
race, was far a-head of the Ministerial candidate. The Grey principles were, it 
seems, more odious even than those of the Conservative Club. At Sunderland, 
the friend of Ministers was signally defeated. At Gloucester itself, where the 
Whig Berkeleys are so strong, a gentleman of that family, who had just taken 
office, and had thus identified his cause with that of Ministers, has been beaten by 
a Tory, who himself but afew short months before had been a rejected suitor. 
Why are such things? We speak of them, God knows, more in shame and 
sorrow thaninanger. They are misfortunes—they are blots—let them, we im- 
plore the members of Government—let them be salutary warnings. This series 
of ill-successes, where all had been heretofore triumphant on the side of the 
Whigs. ought to be regarded as an indication that the mind of the couutry 
is undergoing an anti-Ministerial change. It is the part of an independent friend, 
more disposed to love a reform administration than to fear it,—it is the part of 
euch a friend to admonish such a Ministry, that, while there is yet time, they must 
recall the people to their standard, or they will not long have strength to carry on 
the Government. These observations have been wrung from us. We see the 
ground slipping from under the feet of Ministers. Now, or never, therefore, when 
Parliament re-assembles, is the time to recover their footing. 


—>—. 
THE TIGER. 
From Frazer’s Magazine, with a likeness. 

Only two and sixpence !—Ladies and Gentleman, walk in !—Here is the great 
‘Tiger of Saugur and Upper Canada! !—Only two-and-sixpence ! 

To descend to sermo pedestris—the opposite print is a fac-simile of the out- 
ward man gf Wull (Anglice William) Dunlop, M.D., author, among fifty greater 
and lesser productions, of the Letters of a Backwoodsman, published last year by 
Murray, and reviewed, con amore by Billy Maginn apud nos, and by John Wilson 
apud Magan 

“The ‘Tiger,”’—so called for his ciearing two or three islands in the Ganges 
of acertain ferocious animal,—is by birth one of the Greenock folk, and now 
rising forty :—he received his education.—literay, medical and convivial —in 
Glasgow ;—an served from 1812 to 1822, partly in the peninsula (where he is 
understood to have occasionally exchanged the scalpel for the baynet), partly in 
North America, and partly in India. While in the East, he amused himself 
with the innocent diversions of tiger-murder, &c., above alluded to: and more- 
over, editing a Tory paper, in opposition to that poor animal, James Silk Buck- 
— ig in the catalogue of his victims, can claim no higher rank than 

Hodson’s pale ale, iced punch, &c.—in short the Liver 
to revisit this island in 1822, and he established himself professional! in Ed 
burgh ; where in the elegant society of Professors Cheape and Bell Mes . 
Peter Robertson, Sam Anderson, Mandarin Menzies, &c. &c., he pons Meer 1 
constitutional principles, and by copious exhibitions of hot horn repaired the a 
vages which patriotic exertions in distant climes had been able to make ev “ 
upon the most adamantine of physical fabrics. Had he remained there is i: 
doubt he would by this time have reached the eminence of a second Geen: 

but certain love passages of the most romantic interest interfered and in 1825 
Dunlop shook from his shoes the dust of Modern Athens and made his first 

pearance at the Pig and Whistle. oe 
_ Wiull strenuously assisted John Galt in the formation of the Canad 
in 1826 ; and in the following year, after being entertained by a d 
party at a farewell dinner, in the Blue Posts, Cork Street, he de 
with the genial author of Lawrie Todd for the opening paradise of Ontario 
There, or thereabouts, he has ever since sojourned ; and his “ Backwoodsman” 
may spare us the trouble of any detail either as to the bears he has slain or the 
cock-tail, flip, gin-sling, and other antifogmaticks, he has swallowed. As Com- 
missioner of the C. C. C., established for the express purpose of increasing the 
population of a virgin soil, it is, we believe, universally conceded that his ener- 
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(Phitehat, April 6.—The King has been 


pleased t 
Ree One nee lee to be his Majesty's Recvetery at War sieaoi 
Col. Sir G. H. -—To be Lieut.-Cols. for a particular service—Brevet- 


. Berk 
from h. p. unatt.; erkeley, K.C.B. from h. p. unatt. ; Brevet-Col. Sir O. Carey 


Lieut.-Col. T. S. St. C 
‘Caskill, sot go: St Clair, from h. p. 3 Lieut.-Col. 
oe G. W. Hort, 8%h Ft.; Lieut.-Col. J. Spink, inh e eaee oe, 
» “tom b. p. unatt.; Lieut.~Col. J. Marshall, from h. p. unatt.; 















Lieut.-Col. E. F. Gascoigne, from h. p. unatt.; Lieut.-Col. W. Bush, from h. p. 
unatt.; Lieut.-Col. R. Beauchamp, from h. p. unatt.; Lieut.-Col. J. Linton, from 
h. p. unatt. 

War Office, April 19, 1833.—13th Regt. of Light Drags.: Lt. D. Browne, 
from the 15th Light Drags. to be Lt. v., Jones, who exchs—15th Do: Lt. A. 
Campbell, frgm the 53d regt., to be Lt. by pur., v. Blythe, prom. ; Lt. M. Jones 
from the 13th Light Drags. to be Lt., v. Browne, who exchs.—21st Regt. of Ft. 
—W. Macknight, Gent. to be Second Lt. by pur., v. Guthrie, who rets.—24th 
Do. : Capt. F. T. Maitland, from the h. p. unatt., tobe Capt., v. A. Smith, who 
exchs. rec. the diff—26th Do.: Ens. J. Shum, to be Lt. without pur., v. Robin- 
son, dec.: Ens. O. G. Perrott to be Lt. without pur., v. Shum, whose promotion 
of the 27th Oct., 1832, has not taken place; Ens. C. Savage, from h. p. of the 
44th Regt., tobe Ens., v. Perrott. —32d Do: Ens. G. Weir to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Campbell, app. to the 14th Lgt. Drags.; J. E. Murray, Gent. to be Ens. v. Weir. 
—40th Do: Ens. H. F. Wakefield to be Lt., without pur. v. Phibbs, dec.; Ens. 
G. E. White to be Lt., without pur., v. Rawlings, dec.; Ens. W. H. Viney, from 
the h. p. of the 40th regt. to be Ens. v White; Ens. G. Hill from the h. p. of 
the 37th regt. to be Ens. v. Wakefield,—41st Do.: M. Emmett, gent. to be Ens 
by pur. v. Gilchrist, who rets.—49th do.: Ens. H. G. Hart to be Lt., without 
pur. v. Macnamara, dec.; H. W. Rowen, gent. to be Ens. v. Hart.—53d do.: 
It. J. St. C. Doyle to be Capt., by pur. v. Granville, who rets.; Ens. C. B. 
Blaydes to be Lt. by pur. v. Doyle; E. Douglas, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v, 
Blaydes.—54th do.: Lt. J. Norman to be Capt., without pur., v. Burton, dec.; 
Ens. H. D. Williams to be Lt., v. Norman; ©. F. Heatley, gent. to be Ens, v. 
Williams.—68th do.: Brevet Lt.-Col. Hon. G. L. D. Damer, from the h. p. 
unat., to be Maj., v. North, who rets.—72d do.: Capt. J. Henry, from the h. p. 
unat. to be Capt., v. T. A. Blair, who exchs. rec. the diff—s0th do.: W. F. 
Christie, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Hildiich, who rets.—89th do.: Lt. J. Graham 
to be Capt., by pur. v. Taylor, prom.; Ens. W. A. Poppleton to be Lt., by pur. 
vy. Graham. 

Unattached.—Capt. Abraham B. Taylor, from the 89th regt. of Ft. to be Maj. 
by pur. 

Memoranda.—The prom. of Ens. Crawford to be Lt., by pur. in the 16th 
regt., v. Macfarlane, who rets. and the app. of Mr. Macleod to the Ensigncy in 
succession, as stated in the Gazette of the 12th inst. have not taken place. 

Office of Ordnance, April 17.—R1. Corps. of Engineers—Sec. Lt. E. T. Ford 
to be First Lt. v. Heatly, dec. 








—— 

The papers by the Napoleon report the decease of a number of distinguished 
personages, in the week ending the 21st of April. 

The first on the melancholy list, is Viscount Mountmorres, an Irish peer who 
died at his residence in Merrion Street, Dublin The second is Lord Foley, one 
of the Lords in waiting to his Majesty. The third, the Earl of Carnarvon, once 
so conspicuous in the debates on the Reform Bill. The fourth, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Lothian. The fifth, Admiral Lord Gambier, one of the few re- 
maining gallant officers who held a command under Lord Howe on the glorious 
first of June. His Lordship commanded the Defence, 74, on that day, and was 
the first to break the line of the enemy. The sixth is the Lady of Sir John 
Dean Paul, Bart., daughter of the Earl of Strathmore. The seventh, Lady 
Julia Petre, and the eighth, Sir James Langham, Bart. 
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By the arrival of the Britannia and Napoleon we are in possession of our 
London files to the 22d of April. 

Parliament resumed after the Easter holidays, and proceeded immediately 
to important business. On the 17th of April, Lord Althorp, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, brought forward the Budget, and announced a reduction of taxes 
tu the amount of £1,300,000 per annum. This being the first reduction of any 
moment made by the Whigs during the three years of their administration, it 
created some degree of effect around the house. The partizans of the Ministry, 
too, out of doors, spread the tidings with considerable alacrity; but how little 
dues this small reduction of the burthens of the people, which is the result 
of the efforts of the reformed House of Commons, and the combined efforts of 
“all the talents” for three years, compare with even one year’s reduction 
effected by the Duke of Wellington. The reductions of the Duke and his Tory 











Old Bailey, and about 800 members of the Police force. Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden Theatres have been closed, and the performances at the Opera 
shortened from the indisposition of the performers; in short, the epidemic raged 
among all classes of society, and in some instances, in so severe a form, as to 
justify the fears of the physicians for the result. This influenza, for suck it may 
be considered, although accompanied by some symptoms not common to the 
disease, is attended with a cough, pains in the chest, spasms in the limbs, chills, 
sore throat, &c. The Medical Gazette observes, that the phenomena of the 
disease, the numbers who are simultaneously attacked, and its sudden epread 
over the metropolis, strongly contrast with the slow progress and detached irrup- 
tions of the Cholera. 

The German papers report the existence of a disease, somewhat resembling 
the plague, on the banks of the Vistula, which is taking a westward direction. 
The people designate it, as the White Plague, its principal symptom being an ex- 
cessive diarrhaa, perhaps a species of Cholera, that very soon proves fatal. The 
influenza also rages on the Vistula, to an excessive degree, and the small-pox 
and measles, which preceded it, were only very slowly abating. 





Mr. Jameson, the new Attorney General for Upper Canada, arrived in the 
Napoleon, and will proceed to-day for York. 

Dr. Dunlop, of the Canada Company, arrived in the Britannia, and will al- 
so proceed to York immediately. As an old friend and fellow student, and 
knowing how much he is esteemed throughout the Canadas, little York in- 
clusive, we could not forego the pleasure of copying a brief, witty, and accu- 
rate memoir of ‘‘ the tiger” from the April number of Frazer's Magazine. The 
letter press illustrates an accurate sketch of the outward man of the subject, 
not with sealpel or bagnet in hand, but with that noble tipple, whiskey punch, 
steaming before him, a beverage which Jove and his noisy crew, being barba- 
rians, never had the honour and happiness of tasting. Our friend reports that 
he found Lockhart, Magiun, and the rest of the Immortals, except poor Galt, in 
a high state of preservation, and nobly buffetting the waves of reform. We 
have heard it said that during the passage out, a political economist—some 
Joseph Hume in jacket and trowsers—proposed the formation of a Temperance 
Society. Our friend acceded to this patriotic measure, and agreed to depart from 
the table with the cloth and the jadies, upon condition of receiving a retired 
allowance of one bottle of mountain dew per diem! A condition which the re- 
formers found it necessary to agree to. 





In a late number of the Montreal Vindicator we observe an article of two 
columns, in reply to a few remarks which fell from us on the subject of Lower 
Canada politics. We do not see, however, that our arguments are in any degree 
shaken by the length and matter of the article referred to. 





It will be seen by an advertisement in this day's paper, that the Royal Wil- 
liam, Steam Boat, is about to make a trip from Quebec to Boston, touching at 
Halifax and other places on the rovte. To persons desirous of seeing the highly 
interesting and romantic part of the Continent about to be traversed by this beau- 
tiful boat, can never have a better opportunity for doing so. The descent of the 
mighty St. Lawrence, the wild and romantic grandeur of the gulf and coasts be- 
low, as well as the shores of Nova Scotia, offer the finest treat to the lovers of 
nature. We do not know a more interesting and agreeable trip. 





Elements of Criticism, by Henry Homes, Lord Kames; with analyses, &c. 
Edited by Abraham Mills, A.M. New York, Connor & Cooke, 1833. 

This is a reprint of one of the good old books of the last century, to which 
we have been so often accustomed to appeal in the different decisions on the pro- 
prieties of language, and which we need not praise after such a confession of its 
usefulness. ‘The task of the present Editor has been restricted to an analysis 
of each chapter, and a translation of the ancient and foreign illustrations ; more 
could not be attempted without a species of literary sacrilege, for Kames stands 
too high in authority to be profaned by the touch of amenders or abstracters. 
‘The analyses and translations are, however, extremely serviceable to the reader 
“‘unblessed by scholarship,” and will recommend his Lordship to many a peru- 
sal, which he could not otherwise have obtained. We cordially bestow our ap- 
proval upon this republication, and wish, for the sake of literature, that it may 
be rewarded by a large circulation. 

Phadon, or a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul; by Plato; Translated 
from the Greek by Madame Dacier; with the Life of the Author, by Fenelon- 
New York: W. Gowan, Chatham-street: 1833. 

The Grecian Sage stands in the highest niche in the temple of Heathen philo- 
sophy ; a life passed in the practice of the purest morality, passionless as re- 
garded the vices of his nature, devoted to the improvement of his fellow beings 





Cabinet, every one will admit, were most extensive, and during the last year of 
his Ministry amounted tu nu less than £3,000,000. Such, then, is one of the 
practical distinctions between a Whig anda Tory Government. ‘The details of 
Lord Althorp’s expose will be found under the proper head; the selection of the 
articles he has made to receive the benefits of his economy is, upon the whole, 
judicious, particularly that on the importation of raw Cotton,—an impost, it 
should be recollected, laid on by himself during the first year of his Chancellor- 
ship, and one which was opposed by most of the practical men in the Kingdom. 
The present period of excessive competition, which England wages with foreign 
nations in the manufacture of cotton geods, is the last that should be chosen 
for laying duties on the raw material. The impost on this article, now for- 
tunately removed, was five-eighths of a penny per pound. 

On the 16th of April Lord Althorp introduced a Bill in relation to the composi- 
tion of Tithes throughout England. The details of his plan are given elsewhere 
— its object is to effect a general compromise, so as to avoid the objections made 
tu the present mode of collecting these tithes. The plan was not opposed by Sir 
Robert Peel, and has met with very general approbation. 

About the same time Mr. R. Grant brought forward his measure for removing 
the civil disabilities of the Jews. ‘The Resolution, which went to place the Jews 
upon an exact equality with the Catholics, was at length adopted amidst the loud 
cheering of the house. Sir Robert Inglis opposed, and Mr. Macaulay eloqueut- 
ly advocated the measure. 

Reports of a change of Ministry have lately prevailed very generally, and 
some of the tory prints have gone so far as to publish the list of the new Cabi- 
net, at the head of which we observe the name of the Duke of Richmond. 
The authenticity of this is not vouched for by any official authority. It is most 
true, however, that the great popularity of Lord Grey’s Cabinet has most rapidly 
declined as will be seen by two articles which we have inserted above, copied 
from the Morning Chronicle and from the Times. The testimony of such pa- 
pers, which are warmly in favour of the present order of things, is most impor- 
tant. ‘These journals, it will be observed, distinctly assert the rapid decline of 
the Whig popularity, and point, in the most particular manner, to the overthrow 
of the government candidates at most of the late elections. London, Glouces- 
ter, and Sundeiland have returned conservative candidates, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the government party. The defeat at Sunderland is the more re- 
markable as the previous member, Capt. Barrington, was son in law to Lord Grey, 
and what is still more remarkable, Sunderland was one of the new boroughs which 
owes the existence of its enfranchisement to Lord Grey himself and his col- 
leaguea! So much for the working of “the Bill.” We, ourselves, did not 
expect such a rapid conversion to Conservative principles, but the fact is so ne- 
vertheless, and the Morning Chronicle, it will be seen, asserts that, should the 
King withdraw his countenance from the Whigs and call a new Parliament, 
that that New Parliament would be a Conservative Parliament! How far this 
down-hill popularity will go we are not disposed to guess, and we are besides 
inclined to think that the favourable development of the Budget, and the new 
Bill for assailing the tithes, will for a time check the descending career of the 

Ministers, and in part restore them tothe favour of the people. 

The affairs of Holland and Belgium, and of France, Spain, and Portugal, re- 

main essentially unchanged. 


by the precepts of wisdom and goodness, Plato was regarded as scarcely less 

than a God by these to whom his language was addressed, and is considered as 

almost more than a man by those to whom his lessons have been bequeathed. 

He did indeed ‘reason well’’ ou the sublime subject of his contemplation, so far 

as his mental vision was opened to the mysteries of our nature, and presented 

the splendid spectacle of an imagination soaring above the grossness of a sur- 
rounding element to hold communion with a nobler spirit than had presided over 
the mythology that demanded the worship of the multitude. We may detect the 
errois of this immortal genius, in his estimate of the qualities of the soul, but 
how many errors did he expose! we may boast even of a purer system of 
ethics than he taught, but how sublime were his morals when contrasted with 
those of his fellow men. ‘The wonder is, not that we know more, but that he 
knew so much ; that in the midst of absurdity and depravity, he could discover 

One Mighty Intelligence through His works, and scrupulously obey the code of 

laws, pronounced by his reason to be right, and capable of leading to happiness. 

The translation before us is a correct and elegant version ; and accompanied, as 

it is, by Fenelon’s record, may be considered as a perfect picture of the great 

original. Plato should be read by all; we owe reverence to his memory, and if 
we pay obedience to his maxims, we shall scarcely transgress the commands of 

a holier Lawgiver, but unto whom we can turn for a brighter example than was 

displayed to a Heathen world by Plato. 

Tales from American History. By the author of Popular Lessons. The last 

Vol. of Harpers Boy’s and Girl’s Library New York 1833. 

This is an useful little book for youth, as displaying many of the circumstances, 
under which the various portions of this immense continent were discovered by 
Europeans, and the first steps taken in the march of civilization by the early 
colonists and conquerors. From the voyage of Magellan to the southernmost 
part of America, to the enterprize of Capt. Franklin to the Arctic regions, 
a pleasing detail is afforded of the prominent objects of interest as they have 
successively occurred under the navigators of different nations, that cannot fail 
of being acceptable to youth from whom the more copious narratives are neces- 
sarily withheld. Several well executed engravings ornament the pages of this 
volume illustrative of the text, rendering it an excellent companion to the school- 
room, or in the hour for relaxation. 

Conversations of a Father with his Son on some leading points in Natural Philo- 
sophy. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. New York. NB. Holmes, 262 Green- 
wich Street. 

A very excellent book designed for schools and families to illustrate the perfec- 
tion of the Deity, and to expand the youthful mind, in which the author has fully 
succeded in making the path of knowledge, a path of pleasantness. The simple 
subjects belonging to the science of natural philosophy have been well selected, 
and an easy but comprehensive digest prepared from its more difficult depart- 
ments. The little scholar may rise from the perusal of this book not only with 
an improved but a curious mind, and if it prompt the desire to know more of 
the physical mysteries surrounding us, it will not have been written in vain. 





Miss Kemble took her last Benefit for the season, at the Park Theatre on 
Thursday evening. ‘The house, as usual, was exceedingly well attended, and 
the high popularity of this distinguished actress is so far from being abated, 
that it is actually on the increase. ‘The success in Boston was most remarka- 
ble—the houses were nightly filled to overflowing, and the Tickets, as is usual 
in that city, sold at auction for an advance on the original price. 

Miss Hughes took her farewell benefit at the Park Theatre on Wednesday 
evening last inthe part of Cinderella. We regret to state that this fair vocalist 
is about to take her departure for England, and will probably not again visit this 
country. It is intimated that she is about to form a new and permanent engage- 
ment in her own country, at which hymen will be the presiding deity. 





CULPTON, Falls of Niagra —The Clifton Company have completed their survey 
of upwardsof one hundred acres, and are enabled to offer lots for sale, varying in 





The intelligence from the East is also undecisive. The Russian fleet is at 
anchor in the Bosphorus, having on board, it is said, 14,000 men, ready to act | 


of Egypt. The French Admiral has demanded such great concessions, and 
ordered Ibrahim Pacha to halt unceremoniously, that the Egyptian rebels have | 
taken offence at this undue partiality for the Government at Constantinople 
England, it is said, joins France in her most zealous efforts to preserve the 
throne of the Sultan; in fact, Turkey would seem to have too many friends, 
and it is not exactly clear that her numerous supporters may not quarrel among 
themselves for the honour of fighting for her. What a commentary on the po- 


litical system of Europe, that civilization should thus embroil itself for the pro- 
tection of barbarism. 





_A very singular disease has lately prevailed throughout the metropolis and its 
vicinity, attacking high and low, the corps diplomatic, and the corps theatrical, 





at a moment’s warning in favour of the Sultan, against his rebellious subjects 





the Judges of the Courts of Justice, as well as the minor functionaries of the 


extent from quarter of an acre to five acres each, St. George’s Place; averly 
Terrace; Marmion Place, and St. Mary’s Avenue, are delightfully situated for gentle- 
men’s cottages, being 300 feet above the River Niagra, and « quently c nda 
view of the Horse Shoe and American Falls. 

Lots on other streets and roads are set apart for shops and the dwellings of mechanics. 
The neighbourhood is celebrated for health, and the purest spring water gushes from 
the rock on all parts of the property at the depth of 12 and 14 feet. St- George’s 
Place is only 300 yards from the bank of the river, and the ferry below the Falls- 
Passengers cross by the ferry into the United States inthree miautes, where coaches 
at all times are ready to convey them to all parts of the continent. 

Families and others who may desire to build at Clifton, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Mr. Scobell, English Architect, now residing at the Falls---with plans and 
estimates for the humble, but ornamental cottage, valued at 150/-, or the more imposing 
resideneeffor 1,000/. and upwards. 

A plan of the property may be seen at the office of Messrs- Cattermole & Palen, 
York, who will afford any information required- . F 

The proprietore of Clifton are Dr. James Sampson, John S. Cartwright, Donald 
Bethune, Thomas Kirkpatrick, Stafford Kirkpatrick and John Macaulay, Esquires, 
all of Kingston; and Captain Ogden Creighton, on the premises. 

*,* Deeds can issue forthwith, and first applicants will benefit by first choice. 
Clifton, May 1, 1833. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. XCVILI., 
FOR APRIL, 1833. 

The contents of this number are not only of the most interesting, but also 
of the most valuable description, ranging through severai subjects connected 
with science and the arts, and embracing the consideration of the past school of 
politics, chiefly as connected with other nations, and the present condition of our 
own country since the alterations effected by the Reform Bill, and the contem- 
plated changes relative to the Church, and perhaps to the State. ‘There never 
‘was a number of this periodical in which more vigour of thought and ability of 
execution were displayed than in the one before us,’whether we consider the lan- 
guage of praise bestowed upon some late literary efforts, or the tone of indignant 
censure or unmeasured sarcasm levelled at others. 

The first notice is upon the dramatic works of James Shirley, now first col- 
lected by the late William Gifford. To those who are acquainted with the 
merits of this fine poet of the 16th century, and who is appropriately designated 
as the last minstrel of the English stage, with whom expired what may be pro- 
perly called the school of Shakspeare, this critique upon his muse will afford 
the highest gratification; while to the generality of readers, who permit the 
claims of the present age of authorship to occupy all their attention to the ex- 
clusion of the noble candidates of yore, his pretensions will meet with little re- 
gard, for the want of a modern dress to suit the present fashion in literature. If 
however, the distinctions between former and modern times, as regard appear- 
ances, may be for a short season set aside, sure are we that the eloquent enco- 
miums of the reviewer will be admitted and replied to by the warmest tributes 

of admiration. It is true that the dramatic productions of Shirley are not 
adapted to the scenic representation of our times; they are closet works, abound- 
ing in instruction, as displaying the character of the periods of their appearance, 
the follies and absurdities of the actors in life, and although in some instances 
we detect the faults of the age in coarse allusions common to dramatic com- 
position, yet upon the whole, he had far less of the nauseous vice than his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries, and we may add, than of many of his successors 
even inthe 19th century. Some of the poems of our bard are indeed exqui- 
site, notwithstanding their quaintness of expression and imagery, and require 
only a perusal to be committed to the custody of our thoughts with other fair 
prisoners from the realms of poesy. We may, in fact, read and re-read some of 
the lines of this old poet, “nor tire at our task’’; and the dirge, ‘‘The glories 
of our mortal state,’ &c., is perhaps unequalled in the language for the unity 
of its sentiment, and the plaintive dignity of its expression. We may rank this 
as the fairest specimen of his poetic effurts, and the tragedy of the Traitor, but 
little known, but imagined and executed with equal power and skill, as the 
choicest of his dramatic productions. The reviewer concludes an excellent 
report upon the genius of Shirley, by the observation that the remark of one 
of his contemporaries 
‘* Ages yet to come shall hear and see, 

When dead, thy words a living elegy ” 
Will be fulfilled in the nineteenth century, by the admission of this Elizabethean 
dramatist to a high place among the second class of the poetical hierarchy of 
England. 

Article 2, is a severe commentary upon the Memoires de René le Vasseur, de 
la Sarthe, ex-Conventional, the professed history of an old Jacobin, but the ac- 
tual composition of M. Achille Roche, an editor of the liberal school. 

These Memoires are nothing more than an attempted defence of the princi- 
ples that set the French Revolution of 1739 in motion, and the proceedings that 
marked the conduct of the primary and secondary agents throughout its course. 
‘The most unqualified admissions are made of the purity of the motives even of 
Marat, who entertained a sincere conviction that it was not only expedient but 
necessary, to cut off the heads of half a million of persons in France, and of 
Robespierre, who it is pretended fell at the moment when his work of regene- 
ration was prepared, himself the victim of that reign of terror which he was 
about to close by the sacrifice of the blood-stained committee, led on by Tallien 
and Carrier. The reviewer remarks that however artificial the reasoning of 
M. le Vasseur may be considered, his phraseology is of that ingenious sehool 
which has altered the nomenclature of most of the questionable properties of hu- 
man nature and their resulis. The same kind of phraseology is not uncommon 
at this time, when meaning is attached to language suitable to political design, 
and perverted according to the circumstances of the day, and the probabilities 
of the future. 

Article 3. A memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps, and of his la- 
bours among the French Protestants of Dauphiné, a remnant of the primitive 
christians of Gaul. Bythe Rev. W.S. Gilley. This isa very interesting ac- 
count of a man, whose zeal, ability, and moral courage, not only enabled him to 
overcome numerous obstacles as a preacher of the gospel, but as a temporal 
guide to aid his flock in Dauphiné in the improvement of their actual condition, 
by leading their minds to profitable pursuits in the desolate region of their hab:- 
tation, and in creating a taste for improvement in the highest inhabited parts of 
the Alps, where the stern demands of existence had before engrossed every fa- 
culty. The labour of Neff was indeed one of Chistian love ; his peasant boys 
were led into the paths of music, geography, history, and astronomy ; the shep- 
herd and the goatherd supplied with all the solid information that could be ren- 
dered available to their wants, whilst the office of the pastor was fulfilled to the 
letter in the inculcations of the gospel, and the spread of brotherly love. ‘This 
noble spirit was too soon exhausted, for the happiness of his people, but the natu- 
ral difficulties of his situation would have undermined a more powerful frame ; 
he expired in 1827, and left a blank behind him that can searcely be filled. Neff 
may be regarded as the Apostle of the Alps, and we would strongly recommend 
a further acquaintance with his history. 

Article 4. Poems by Alfred Tennyson.—This is the second appearance of this 
poet before the public, although he had not before received any attention from the 
Quarterly. The muse of this gentleman belongs to the milky-way of poetry, 
according to our reviewer, and certainly from the extracts submitted, the versifi- 
cation is as meagre and affected as possible. There are unquestionably a few 
beauties scattered through the numerous verses, but the accumulation of images 
without rhyme or reason, the pedantry of expression without reference to sense 
the laboured accentuation to mark particular phrases, and the painful absurdity 
of his comparisons, put them without the pale of approbation, and force the regret 
that an ability, which under proper tuition and restraint, might have produceg 
sweet fruit and pleasant flowers, should have yielded only the glaring poppy, and 

the worthless weeds. We add one specimen, and that far from the worst of the 
selection, to justify our observations. It is addressed to the author's study, alias 
his Darling Room,— 

O darling room, my heart's delight ; 
Dear room, the apple of my sight ; 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisie ; 

No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read wherein to write. 

Article 5. The memoirs of Dr. Burney—By his daughter, Madame d’ Arblay. 
—It appears from this review that the wishes of the late Dr. Burney, for the 
publication of his memoirs, have not been very scrupulously attended to by his 
daughter, who has rendered the life of her father, subsidiary toa memoir of her- 
self, and that, in fact, we are required to pass judgment rather on the authoress, 
and compelled to listen to the anecdotes connected with her career in the literary 
world, than upon the circumstances of the life of the Musical Historian. We 
need not, therefore, bestow much time in commenting upon this work, as the 
genuine memoirs of Burney, have not yet appeared, for it is impossible to regard 
the solutions of Madame d’Arblay in that light. It is, however, worth while to 

stay a little while with the reviewer, for the purpose of examining the statement, 
that Madame d’Arblay was only fifteen years of age at the time of the produc- 
tion of Evelina. Our readers will join us in an expression of surprise, that a 
child of that age, and who is described as backward in her education, of shy and 
reserved habits, and scarcely escaped the confinement of the nursery, should 
Possess so accurate a knowledge of the life and the manners of different classes 
of society; the command of so much grace and elegance of style, and so much 





Che Albion. 


natural humour. 
baptismal register of tle lady may be credited, her age at the appearance of Eve- 
lina, was twenty-five instead of fifteen, and thus muchof the romance, under 
which the work was submitted to the public, is got rid of, and an astonishment is 
lessened accordingly, as we can easily imagine a lady of twenty-five executing a 
task that would appear most wonderful at the hands of a young miss of fifteen. 
The most valuable part of Madame d’Arblay’s work, relates to several anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke, with whom that lady was intimately acquainted, 
andto some interviews granted to her by George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
which are sufficiently entertaining and descriptive of the simple manners of their 
Majesties, meet with general attention. 

Article 6. On Naval Timber and Arboriculture, and the building and equip- 
ment of shipsof war. There are some exceedingly interesting remarks in this 


observations of Mr. Earaday are included. From some calculations respecting 
the demand for timber, to supply the waste arising from dry-rot, we are enabled 
to extract the following naval statistics. The number of ships on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1833, was as follows :— 

22 First rates of 108 to 120 guns. 31 Second rates of 78 to 84 guns. 

68 Third rates of 74 to 76 guns. 22 Fourth rates of 50 to 52 guns. 

101 Fifth rates of 42 to 50 guns. 95 Sixth rates of 26 to 36 guns. 
with seventy-four 18 guns, and 161 small craft, making in all 574 armed vessels. 
The quantity of wood required for the construction of a first rate of 120 guns, 
may be estimated at about 5880 loads; for an SO gun ship, 4339; for a 74, 
3600 ; for a 52, 2372; for a fifth rate, 1800; and fora sixth rate, 963. It 
would, therefore, require to build the 574 ships of our navy, very nearly a million 
loads of timber, and the quantity annually required to keep them in repair, will 
be 125,000 loads. 


be effected. [Conclusion next week.] 
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Vavicties. 


During the trial of an indictment at the Dorset Assizes, ‘‘ The King v. De- 
vonshire,” for not repairing a bridge, the following ‘hit’ was made and handed 
to the Judge (Park.) who laughed and pocketed the ‘* morceau :” 

Because the list is full, my Lord, 
And time so quickly marches, 

I move that this Bridge cause be heard 
Before the Court of Arches. 


EPIGRAM. 


The Whigs possess some good ideas, no doubt, 
But only when the Nation find them out. 


that he has still a small quantity of the whisky on sale which was drunk by his 
late Majesty while in Dublin. 

Weakness in Strength.—It is reported that one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the present administration observed, when the result of the late elections 
was becoming manifest, ‘* We shall be too strong.” This remarkable apprehen- 
sion has been fatally varified. The moral ascendency which they had obtained 
over the people is dissipated by the numerical superiority which they possess in 
the house. Their majority is too great for their reputation.—Monthly Re- 
pository. 

Parliamentary Oratory.—* Sir,” continued Mr. Jones, “TI will not waste the 
incalculably valuable tine of the house—(a general cry of ‘ hear’)—by any ob- 
servations of an irrelevant tendency, but will at once proceed to the subject of 
the debate, the diabolical, the life destroying tendency of the slave trade. 
(‘Hear,’ and a laugh.) Can he who tortures his fellow-creatures be ranked 
among man-kind? He may wear the form of a man, but his kindness, sir, I 
should very much question. (A laugh, and another cough.) The conduct of | 
him who beats his slave, beats any thing. (‘ Question, question.’) Gentlemen 
may cry question, but it won’t answer. I will neither be unceremoniously faken 
up, or rudely put down, by any one of you.” 

Ensuring Posthumous Fame.—John Leigh, an Old-Quay-flat man on the 
Mersey, who is yet living, and in his 80th year, has erected a handsome tomb- 
| stone to his own memory in a church-yard at Warrington. That future gene- | 
rations may not mistake his celling, and title to monumental fame, he has caused 
to be sculptured upon the tomb-stone the figure of a sloop, underneath which is | 
lettered the following very edifving inscription : \ 

“The Old-Quay-flats was my delight, | 
I sailed in them both day and night ; | 
| 








God bliss the masters and the clerks, 

The Packet people, and flat men too, 

Horses, drivers, and all their crew. | 

Our sails are set for Liverpool, 

We must get under weigh ; | 

Now all hands when you go home, 

Neither fret, nor ery, nor mourn ; 

Serve the Lord where’er you go, 

Let the wind blow high or low.” | 
A Strong Argument in favour of Matrimony.—A mother and four daughters, | 
| three of whom are now residing in this town, have, collectively, approached the | 
altar of Hymen no less than seventeen times! The mother has had four hus- | 
bands, one of her daughters four, and the others three each.—Northampton | 
Herald. 

March of Intellect.--The following is a literal copy of a letter received a few 
days since by Mr. C. Clark, of Great Totham, Essex, from the host of an inn | 
at Kingsdown, in Kent, in consequence of the latter having met with one of Mr. | 
C.’s small inflammable air-balloons, sent up for an experiment, to which was 
attached a whimsical poetical address of ‘the Balloon to its Finder,” the last | 
stanza of which ran thus :— 

‘‘ Write to Mr. C. Clark of Great Totham Hail— 
A wooer's time's oft more Miss-spent : 
| He would deem it a favour. Good Finder, if so 
| You'd send word where I made my de-scent!” 

“Deer Sir, the Baloon a Cording to your wishto here A bout it was Found | 
in Kent a Pore man Found it in a Plough Feild it drop at 4 Past Elvin O clock | 
on a Farme belonging to Mra. —, of Maplescombe in the Parach of Kings- | 
down Near Farningham Kent.” 

The letter was appropriately written on a sheet of “ foolscap."—Essex Inde- | 
pendent. 

Lord Goderich is to be created an Earl—Earl of Harold—a title which wil! 
for ever be associated with the “ Child.”—John Bull. 

We take the Speaker, and bother him, and harass him, from twelve o'clock to 
three, in order to prepare him for a fresh set to take him up and work him again 
from five to midnight ; and there he sits (except when compelled to stand up to 
calt us to order) “like Patience on a monument smiling at Grief.” I have 
looked at him several times, and have calmly weighed the matter in my mind, | 
whether I would endure for the rest of my life what he has to endure, or leap 
into the life to come at once by the assistance of a halter. Endure it I could 
not. Labour! My God! what is any labour compared to that! My readers | 
heard my melancholy wailings at being obliged to sit still four hours and a half | 
to hear speeches at Birmingham, tliough the speeches were good, and though I | 
had the hopes every minute of hearing myself talk in turn. What then would | 
be my sufferings, if I had to sit twelve hours out of twenty-four, and hear | 
others talk, and have my own tongue tied all the time !—Cobbett in the House of | 
Commons. 

A facetious Member of the Lower House, it is said, threatens to propose a | 
clause to include the Speaker within the relief intended to be conferred by the | 
Ten Hours Labour Bill. 

MOTHER OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 

The mother of Sir George Murray, ex-Colonial Secretary, was Lady Augusta | 
Mackenzie, daughter of George, third Earl of Cromarty. This lady bore all her | 
life a remarkable personal feature, of which the following history has been related | 
to us by one of her surviving friends :—Her Ladyship’s father, it is well known, , 
took arms in the service of Prince Charles, in 1745, and was afterwaras, along | 
with Balmerino and Kilmarnock, condemned to lose his head. While he lay un- | 
der sentence of death, his wife undertook to make personal intercession with | 
George II. to procure his pardon; and, to increase the effect of her application, | 
she took his Majesty by surprise, by appearing before him with all her thirteen | 
children at her back, herself then being far advanced in pregnancy of another 
child. As Lord Cromarty had only raised his men for Prince Charles, and had 
not, like Balmerino and Kilmarnock, taken an active part in the whole campaign ; 
the King and Ministry, further moved no doubt by a consideration of his Lord- 
ship’s domestic circumstances, resolved that, since two only of the rebel Lords 
were deemed a sufficient sacrifice, Cromarty should be pardoned ; although, it is 
said, the King remarked that, for his part, he would rather have spared Balmerino, | 
who, in his opinion, was the honestest, though the greatest, rebel of the three. | 
| In consequence of the nervous sensatians of the Countess at this trying crisis, | 
the child of whom she was then pregnant was born with a blood-mark encircling | 
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But the reviewer has enquired into particulars, and if the , 


paper on the causes and prevention of the dry-rot, in which many of the ingenious | 


An eminent spirit merchant in Dublin announces, in one of the Trish papers, | 


June 1, 


her neck, snch as might have been expected to mark the remains of the Earl, if 
he had fallen under the axe of the exccution. This child, Lady Augusta Mac- 
kenzie, was married to Sir William Murray of Ochtertyre, and became the mo- 
ther of the present possessor of that classic property, as well as of the esteemed 
ex-Secretary for the Colonies. To the last day of her life, this mark was obser- 
vable upon her neck ; and it has been often seen by our venerable informant, who, 
as one of Lady Augusta's most intimate friends, eujoyed ample opportunities for 
doing so, although it was always considered a matter of some delicacy during her 
Ladyship’s lifetime. 





O Horticulturists, Florists, Amateurs, and others. —W. Russell, Florist, &c. 21st 
Street, between the Bloomingdale Road and Fourth Avenue, New York, an- 
nonunces to the Ladies and Gentlemen of the United States, that he has now on sale 
a splendid collection of double Howering Dahlias, as grown by him at his Nursery, Bat- 
tersea, m England. They are strong rooted, healthy plants, in pots ; several of them 
which are very beautiful and abundant in flowering, will be found very rare in this 
Country. They are warranted to be correct in names, and the heights and colours 
are described in the catalogues, which may be had on application as above. W. R. 
has just imported them from Battersea, where his Brother is carrying on the business. 
Prices, from 50 cents te $1 each. [June 1. 


R. PATTISON’S REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF MEDICAL AND 

CHIRURGICAL SCIENCE,—A weekly newspaper, for the circulation of 
Medical and Surgical Information, ‘To be published in Washington City. Edited by 
Granville Sharp Pattison, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in Jefferson College. 

As it is the intention of the publisher to circulate, in a few weeks, a specimen nume 
ber of the Register and Library of Medical and Chirurgical Science, and as an oppor- 
tunity will then be afforded to the editor to give a full exposition of the plan on which 
the Journal will be conducted, he considers it unnecessary in the present advertisement 
to do more than announce its publication, and to state briefly its object. 

The march of improvement in Medical and Chirurgical Science, has, within a few 
years, advanced with a rapidity unparallelled in the history of the other sciences. The 
presses of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States of America 
are sending forth every week valuable original works and the numerous Medical Pe. 
riodicals which issue are replete with discoveries, facts, and cases, which it is of the 
highest importance to the cause of humanity and the interests of Medical Science, that 
they should be made known to the members of the profession in the United States im- 











It has been supposed by competent judges, that could a real | Mediately on their publication, [tis intended that the Register and Library of Medi- 
cure for dry-rot be discovered, an annual saving of 50,000 loads of timber might | 


al and Chirurgical Science shall accomplish this most important object. It will be de- 
voted to the republication of the standard works of the profession, to the circulation of 
medical news, and to a circumspective review of the progress of medical and surgical 
| science, The subscribers to the “ Register and Library” will, therefore, not only ob- 
| tain to their librarics, at a small expense, reports of all the medical works, but they will 

be made acquainted, weekly, with every thing of interest which is taking place in their 
profession. 

A gentleman is now in Europe for the purpose of making arrangements to have all the 
new works on medicine and surgery, and all the medical journals and reviews trans- 
mitted to the editor,immediately on their publication ; and an experienced Engraver 
has been engaged to reside in the establishment at Washington, for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the engeavings which may be required to illustrate the subjects treated of. 

Gentlemen acquainted with the French, Germau, and Italian languages, will make 
translations of the best medical and surgical works which may appear in these lan- 
guages, for republication in the Cyclopedia. 

The Cyclopedia will be printed on a sheet 48 inches long, by 38 inches wide, giving 
sixty-four large octavo pages folded into pamphlet form, stitched and covered. Altho’ 
folded into pamphlet form, it will be a newspaper, and shall be subject to newspaper 
postage only. [tis proposed to give fifty-two numbers per annum, containing three 
thousane three hundred and twenty eight pages, or five volumes of six hundred and fifty 
pages each, at a subscription of ten dollars per annum, payable in advance, 

A specimen number will be issued in a few weeks, and the next the first of August. 
Those who desire to patronise the work, are requested to address the publisher at 
Washington city, to whom the first year’s subscription should be ferwarded. 

All communications intended forthe Editor should be addressed to him at Philadel- 
| phia. All letters addressed to either the Editor or Publisher sheuld have postage paid. 

Washington City, May 4, 1833—June i--1t. 


HE Montreal Gazette,a Political, Literary, and Commercial Journal, published 

on the evenings of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, is forwarded to all the 
post towns in Upper and Lower Canada, on the same days, for five dollars per an- 
| num, including the charge for postage paid by the proprietors. 

From the Gazette having the largest circulation throughout the two Provinces of 
any paper published in Lower Canada, it offers peculiar advantages to advertisers who 
wish to obtain the most extensive circulation to their notices. 

From its being published m the afternoon, the Gazette enjoys the advantages over 
its merning cotemporaries, of containing the news brought by the different mails that 
arrive previous to tts publication. May 22.~-2t. 


OR PICTOU, HALIFAX, and BOSTON, touching at Gaspe.—The well- 

known steam-ship, Royal William, J. M‘Dougal commander, will leave Quebec 

for the above ports on Tuesday, the 4th of June next, at 9 o'clock A. M., and returnto 

Quebec, remaining a day or two at exch place, going and returning. The above ves- 

sel has splendid accommodations for 60 cabin passengers, and will, in all probability, be 

at Halifax on the 10th, andat Boston on the 15th of June. For freight or passage 
apply to W.- STEVENSON, 
Quebec, May :8, 1832. [May 25.] 


AM O’SHANTFR AND SOUTER JOHNNY.—Now exhibiting at the Ame- 

rican Academy, Barclay Street, those splendid figures, Tam O'Shanter, Souter 

Johnny, the Landlord and Landlady, executed by Mr. James Thom, the self-taught 

artist, and illustrative of Burns’ celebrated tale. 

Strikingly illuminated every evening. Open from 9 a. M. till 10 p.m. Admittance 
25 cts. Season Tickets 50 cts. May 1i—3t. 

ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiters 

Office, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 

[March 16-] 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


























Ships. Masters. | Days {Sains from | Days e. ou from 
p 4 Liverpool. 

No. 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, (|Jan. 1, May !, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, ~ o & oo” a” oe 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, oh ~ oe oe SO Re, 

3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, 2 ey ee ee 

1, South America, |Marshall, "am * & © 16'|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 

2. United States, |Holdrege, i a; ae oe le |; 





1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, . 4 * @ * €). 6 94 4 gem 8 
3, Britannia, Sketchley, | “16, “ 16, “ 16,/May 1, Sept. 1 Jan. Jy 





2. John Jay, Glover, wt, “eae “Go” 8, ‘. 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, a 


“2, * 26, 4 9 
‘ - -“ “ 7 ‘ . t , 
1. Caledonia, Graham, * 16, 16, 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Ved. 1, 

2. Virginian, Harris, uM, * 6 * a * se = & * sg, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 








| neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cezens, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old Uixe.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wail street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a:i Trivable, and Sami. Hicke & Sonr.—- No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
| New-York. | Tandon, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin,|May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, | “20, * 20, ‘ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, ’ Delano, ee a oS a Oe ee 
Sovereign, Kearney, | “2, * 20, “ 2, April i, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, ‘17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Thames, " ; “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 27, “ 27, “ : 
York, Nye, ‘ “20, “* 20, “ 20, May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin'Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1, 7% - 8 
Samson, Chadwick, (om ee @ ey et © 87, 
President, Moore, |_ 20, ** 20, 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 








New Ship ’ —, |Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and exper 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. ; 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from{ Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Ha ure. 

No. 1. France, E. Funk, |Dee. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8 “ &jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. l, 
Francois Ist, Wawa “mM “Re “ies © a 8, iz 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, 24, “ 16, a 16, a 16, 
New Ship, J. Clark, | (Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Formosa, W.B. Orne) “ 8, “ 8, “ 84Mar.1, Jul; l, Nov. l, 
Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 16, * 16, * 16, “ 8 8, 8, 


’ td . ‘ 
H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24] “ 16, * 16, “ 16 


New Ship ’ ; ’ 
h * W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 | “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
“ & “ Rg “ 


Chas. Carroll, 








SPNO SEN EPSON SON 


. Charlemagne, Pierce, 8, 8 April l, Aug. l, Dec. i, 
New Ship, “16, “16, “ 16) * 8 “% 8 % 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| * 24, ‘ 24, “* 24, He 16, - 16, = 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 24, : 24, 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, . 6, “ & rs 855 May l, Sept. MM Jan. i, 
Havre, Depeyster, “ 16, “ 16, 16, . 8, a n 8, 
Henri IV. J. Castoff. “ 94, “24, “* 24,1 “ 16, 16, 16, 





Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Conswgness ot Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. . 
Gomtanias do do do Sth do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm, Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 
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